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Halal as Extras AT ONCE! 


In letters, newspapers, 
zines and over the air we have 
mounting evidence as we go to 
press, that Jast month’s special 
number, Segregation: C olor Pattern 
from the Past — Our Struggle to 
Wipe It Out, hit the bull’s eye. 


maga- 


Eleanor Roosevelt calls it ‘“‘a fine 
job.” Mary McLeod Bethune finds 
it a ‘‘marvelous edition.” Channing 
H. Tobias, director of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, praises it as ‘‘a source 
book,” Harold L. Lundquist, asso- 
ciate editor of Moody Monthly, 
thinks it is “unusually fine.” 


H. Vail Deale, Iowa librarian, 

' spots it as an “excellent summary” ; 
F. E. DeFrantz, Indiana YMCA 
secretary, hails it as a “magnificant 
issue.” Desmond W. Bittinger, edi- 
' tor of The Gospel Messenger and 

a reader of our Calling American 
__ Series, considers it “among the best 
have ever seen.” The Woman's 
Press writes, “It provides informa- 
ee tion and directive for the future,” 
: and America describes it as “‘a note- 
worthy contribution.” 


te 


us, too, from The New York 


ae Christian Science Monitor, 


Clippings have already reached 


The NBC carried it across the | 


nation, WMCA to the New York 
City audience. 


Contents 


This twelfth Calling America 
number examines racial segregation 
the country over in schools, em- 
ployment, churches, 
forces, residence, recreation, and 
travel, appraising the cost to us in 
money and in moral and psycho- 
logical conflict. Outstanding au- 


., thorities, gifted writers—white and. 


Negro, northern and southern — 


assess recent changes and show 


how each of us can help bring 
about a democratic solution of the 


3 ees 


Altogether these 1B2 pages, fully 


— illustrated, offer a frank, , timely dis- 
ia cussion which vitally concerns ine 

a. 
Pre ond 


the armed 


’ Anniversary celebration on the © 


zines, newspapers, books, radio and _ 


— free flow of news sarees 


gest particularly, teachers, libra- 
rians, students, church leaders, busi- 
ness leaders, labor leaders, mem- 
bers of women’s clubs and discus- 
sion groups, public officials, editors. 


Send gift copies of this special 
number at the very low rate of one 
copy for 60 cents, two -copies for 
$1, five copies for $2, more at the . 
same rate. “ 


Better still, send gift subscrip- 
tions to Survey Graphic at the spe- 
cial introductory rate— 


5 Months for $1 
(regularly $4 a year) 

At your request, this will include 
Segregation and its companion pro- 
ject in the field of civil liberties— 
The Right of All People to Know. 
Order before these issues: sell out! 
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STILL AVAILABLE 


The Right of All People to Know, 
special December number of Sur-_ 
vey Graphic, published in conjunc-_ 
tion with our Third-of-a-Century — 
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same theme. Focuses on maga- 


films, makes a plea for the jee 4 
of all barriers which prevent oe 4 
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of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students fer the first summer eeeaat 


___of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 


gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 
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‘Tuose who are waiting for new telephone 
service can be assured that we are doing our 


best to get it to them. 


We’re adding telephones at the rate of 
300,000 a month. That’s good. But the job 


isn’t done until we’ve furnished service to 


every one who wants it and there isn’t a single 


person on the waiting list. 


Getting materials and switchboards and 
erecting new buildings are our toughest jobs. 


It takes more than money and know-how. 
It takes determination. You have to make up 
your mind you’re going to do it and then get 
it done somehow. We’re doing it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


eS a 


Among Ourselves 


HALT MILLION DISPLACED EUROPEANS 


nay be admitted to Britain, under a re- 
emt agreement between the Ministry of 
Labor and the Trades Union. Congress. 
This opening of the doors was brougiit 


bout by 2 consideration examined in our 


leading article this month—growin 


(power shortage, in the face of declining 
yirth rates and an aging population. 

Morris ExNst, ONE OF THE CONSULTANTS 
yi Our December special issue, “The Right 


of All People to Know,’ and author of 
one of the major articles in that number, 
has been nanred to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. The fifteen-man 
asked to draft “recom- 
mendations with respect to the adoption 
tor establishment by legislation or other- 
wise of more adequate and effective means 
and procedures for the protection of the 
vil rights of the people of the United 
States.” 


committee was 


THAT THE ORGANIZATION OF “THE FORGOT- 
sten people” of the nation, the consumers, 
has been going forward quietly for some 
smonths was revealed recently by Helen 
‘Hall, head of the Henry Street Settlement 
in New York City, and chairman of a new 
agency, the National Association of Con- 
sumers. The NAC, with a goal of 10,000, 
‘000 members, will seek to establish 
branches in every American community. 


Many AMERICANS WERE SADDENED EY THE 
news of the sudden death on February 6 
of Ellen Wilkinson, British Minister of 
Education. 

“Wee Ellen” Wilkinson had 
parliamentary figure since 1924, a trade 
unionist, and an ardent crusader for labor 
and for education. Her greatest single 
contribution as a Cabinet Minister prob- 
ably was her successful fight to raise the 
school-leaving age from 14 to 15. 

None who knew Miss Wilkinson as a 
frequent visitor to the USA will forget her 
selfless energy, her dedicated spirit, her 
moving eloquence, the twinkle in her eye. 
(See Survey Graphic, May 1945, page 


been a 


SEGREGATION,” THE SUBJECT OF OUR JANU- 
special issue, was also the theme of 
recent annual meeting of Survey Asso- 
s. Sorne 400 of those whose support 
ukes possible this venture in cooperative 
irnalism,- gathered in the auditorium of 
= New School for Social Research on 
ary 27. In the short business session 
h preceded the distinguished addresses, 
board members were reelected, Mrs. 
d J. Bernhard and Harold H. Swift, 
d six new members were added: Adolf 
Berle, Jr., Lloyd K. Garrison, Shelby 


|, Lehman, and Victor Weybright.. cd 


Harrison, Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr.. Herbert 
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band an -agronomist, older child a medical student ; of the teachers come from the ranks: of the D, P.’s, 7 


~ On the Waiting List 


_A vocational training program that was started last year 
in the Displaced Persons camp at Hanau by the Amer- 4 
: _ ican Christian~Committee for Refugees, is giving to 
A _ hundreds fresh skills and a renewed sense of their 
“ - own worth. In Hanau, U. S. zone in Germany, ten 
thousand Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, and _ Estonians 
await resettlement. ; : moe 
__ Seven workshops have been set up by the Committee— 
_ machine tools, blacksmith, welding, radio, sewing, milli- 
- mery, handcraft—and courses run for six months. Most 


Latvian, former bookkeeper, learning weaving, Hus- ° 
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] IN THE AMERICAN ZONES OF GERMANY 
éand Austria, at least 750,000 men, 
|women, and children are enduring 
i their second postwar winter of con- 
| finement in ‘segregated camps and 
i centers. These people are cut off from 
their backgrounds and their homes. 
Their present is a bleak, abnormal, 
psychologically dangerous existence. 
Whether or not there is a future for 
them depends in large measure on 
the American people, and upon our 
representatives in the 80th Congress. 


They Fought for Freedom 


The “displaced persons’—DP’s as 
the world now knows them—were 
among the first victims of totalitari- 
anism and war. They are not crimin- 
als, nor the dregs of European so- 
ciety. They are, a large part of them, 
the men and women who first dared 
to oppose dictatorship—and fled their 
homes rather than submit to it. They 
are the men and women who found 
religious and political freedom more 
precious than security. They are those 


who have had the fortitude, the physi-. 


cal strength, and the mental stamina 
to withstand the years of persecution 
to which they have been subjected. 
They represent, in more than one 
sense, the survival of the fittest. 

_ They come from no single eco- 
nomic or industrial group; no one 
race or religion. Poles, Latvians, 
Be iauans, Yugoslavs, and Estonians 


make up the largest single nationality | 


roups, but, all told, some fifteen or 


twenty different nationalities are in- . 


cluded in their numbers. All major 
religions are represented, with Chris- 
ians (Roman Catholic, Protestant, 


WILLIAM S. BERNARD 


—By the secretary of the Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, a 
new national organization of which 
Earl G. Harrison, former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Natur- 
alization, is chairman. 

Mr. Bernard is a specialist in ethnic 
and minority problems. He has taught 
at the University of Colorado and at 
Yale, and has written and lectured 
extensively. 


Greek. Orthodox, and others) com- 
prising 80 percent and Jews about 20 
percent. Before the war a majority 
of them were~ agricultural workers, 
but there were also shopkeepers, ar- 
tisans, skilled workmen, professionals, 
students, homemakers. 
This remaining group of displaced 
persons is the hard core of non-re- 
patriables. Today the towns, cities, 
and farms of their homelands are, 
for all practical purposes, closed to 
them. They cannot go home because 
they have grounds to fear religious 
or political persecution; or to fear 
that if they do return they will lose 
their liberties—perhaps their lives. In 


a very real sense, they gave up their © 


right to a familiar homeland when 
they chose the hope of freedom. If 
they return today, even that hope 
may be forfeit. ; 

There is another reason why they 
do not go back. That reason is psy- 
chological—no less compulsive than 
the fear of physical persecution. The 
villages and farmlands which they 
left are the scenes where their fami- 
lies and friends were tortured and 


_ killed, sometimes before their eyes. 
They cannot forget this and return to 
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Not Sympathy, but Action 


How w i i 
e can translate our concern for Europe’s Displaced Persons into a new program 


which will enable these victims of persecution and war to find new homes, new hope. 


the terror and grief their old homes 
represent. Can we who have been 
spared their ordeal ask them to do so? 

Neither should we ask them to live 
out their lives in dreary camps. As 
humanitarians we recoil at such a 
living death for such people. We 
cannot bring ourselves to hold that 
the lack of a passport is a crime—or 
the lack of a country of refuge that 
can and will welcome them. 

Together mankind must find a 
better answer—an answer which can 
benefit us all and the refugees as 
well. We Americans have stated, 
officially, that we do not believe in 
compulsory repatriation. 

Since repatriation is impossible, re- 
settlement is the only acceptable al- 
ternative. There are 500,000 to 1,000,- 
000 of them—what statisticians call “a 
trace” in the population figures of 
western Europe. Somewhere on earth 
homes must and can be found for 
these homeless men, women, and 


children. 
Laws That Bar the Door 


Unfortunately for the displaced 
persons, however, logic and immigra- 
tion laws do not always march hand 
in hand. We may live in one world, 
but we do not live in a free world 
so far as migration is concerned. 
Every sovereign state has developed 
codes of law governing the admis- 
sion or exclusion of immigrants— 
some simple, some elaborate, most of 
them highly selective. It is, of course, 
the right of each nation to legislate 
such matters as it sees fit. And much 
immigration legislation, both here 
and abroad, has been of demonstrable 


value and effectiveness in the past. 

But special problems and _ special 
needs require some special treatment. 
Laws which may be both wise and 
just under normal circumstances must 
be temporarily amended when they 
do not solve the problem at hand. 
Such changes need not alter estab- 
lished immigration systems either 
fundamentally or permanently. They 
merely take into consideration an 
emergency job to be done, and pro- 
vide a feasible means of accomplish- 
ing it. 

Certainly, from either a warmly 
human or coldly practical view- 
point, the time has come to amend 
immigration laws long enough to re- 
settle the war’s displaced persons. The 
newly created International Refugee 
Organization of the United Nations 
is stymied, for it can be effective only 
insofar as the various nations are will- 
ing to receive displaced persons. Only 
our individual understanding and 
massed concern will permit the 
United States to take the lead in 
such a program. And realism sug- 
gests that the United States must take 
that lead, and signify our willingness 
to admit a fair share of them. 


How Many Should Come Here? 


What would that fair share be? 
Suppose we take the arbitrary figure 
of 850,000 as representing the number 
of displaced persons left after repa- 
triation has run its course. (Estimates 
run from 500,000 to 1,000,000; 850,- 
000 is the figure suggested some 
months ago by UNRRA.) If the 850,- 
000 were distributed among the ma- 
jor potential immigrant-receiving na- 
tions on a basis proportional to the 
relative population strength of those 
nations, our share would be 433,500. 
Over the course of the three or four 
years which the resettlement program 
would include, it would mean an 
addition to our population of between 
2 and 3 persons per 1,000 during the 
period. 


In other words, in the course of 
three years, a community of 5,000 
_ people would be expanded, on the 
average, by 10 or 15 displaced per- 
sons. Even the most wary among us 
scarcely can find that alarming. 

As a matter of fact, there are good. 
reasons why-we might well welcome 
additions to our population. Our rate 
of growth is slowing up; our birth- 
rate is low, despite the temporary 
rise during the war years. And our 
population is growing older. It will 
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friends, 


reach a stationary condition perhaps 
by 1970, when, the experts estimate, 
births and deaths will balance each 
other. By that time, more than half 
our population will be over 30 years 
of age. We shall have fewer young 
men in the productive years as com- 
pared with other countries where the 
population is still young and still in- 
creasing. 

By 1970, as the accompanying table 
indicates, while we shall not be as 
badly off as some nations, we shall 
be worse off than others. 


ciety have stood behind these aff 
davits. They have indicated that they 
will continue to do so. Only thé 
method of admitting the displacec 
persons remains to be decided. Thus 
the future happiness, security, well) 
being, and freedom of thousands oj 
desperate unfortunates rests on é 
single decision—a decision which i 
is ours to make. 

Why not admit the displaced per: 
sons under our present immigration 
laws without any modifications, how: 
ever temporary? For the simple rea. 
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Estimated Populations in 1970 
Country Population General Trend of Growth Rate 
Soviet Russia 250,000,000 Increasing rapidly 
United States 160,000,000 Stationary 
Japan 87,000,000 Increasing 
Germany 69,000,000 Increasing, but at a diminishing rate 
England and Wales 37,000,000 Declining 
France 37,000,000 Declining 


a 


To the extent that a growing popu- 
lation is of practical economic and 
political value, our future possibilities 
are not as auspicious as they might 
be. They can be changed only by 
an increase in the birthrate, or, as 
was the case for many decades, by 
addition to our population by immi- 
gration. 

Naturally, were we to admit our 
fair share of the displaced persons, 
we should wish to be sure that they 
would not disrupt our economy, or 
endanger our institutions. This as- 
surance is automatic under our regu- 
lar immigration requirements, which 
could remain untouched. 

Our laws bar from the United 
States any person who is a criminal, 
an anarchist, an advocate of over- 
throwing our government by violence, 
a pauper, a vagrant, anyone whose 
health does not meet specified stand- 
ards, or anyone likely to become 
a public charge. All immigrants are 
screened on these, and other counts, 
which would apply equally to dis- 
placed persons admitted under a 
special dispensation. 

In addition, under the Truman 
directive of December 22, 1945, dis- 
placed persons coming into this coun- 


try must be vouched for by the indi-— 


vidual or corporate affidavits of 
welfare organizations, 1 


philanthropic groups which guarantee 


that these immigrants will not be 


allowed to become public charges. 
Responsible elements of American so- 


son that it won’t work. We _ have 
tried it for over twelve months, and 
the result has been pitifully small 

On December 22, 1945, President 
Truman ordered the State Depart. 
ment, the Department of Justice, anc 
other agencies concerned to resume 
our admission of immigrants, largely 
suspended during the war; and te 
utilize the Central European quota: 
particularly for displaced persons 
Those quotas were estimated at about 
39,000.* It was hoped that at leas 
this many displaced persons per yeat 
could thus be rescued. One year later 
however, fewer than 5,000 people hac 
been admitted under the directive 
The plan failed to take cognizance 
of the fact that the German quot: 
made up some 26,000 of the tota 
available — and that few displacec 
persons can qualify for these Germar 
places since they were not born ir 
Germany. For this, and other minoi 
reasons, the program—as_intimatec 
by the President himself — was : 
failure. 

If we are to be of any concrete 
help to the men, women, and childrer 
dependent on our good will and ac 


*In 1930, the so-called “national origins’ 
plan was put in force, which limited the tota 
annual quota to about 150,000 (since raised t 
154,029 by various additions) by restrictin; 
the number of immigrants from any country t 
the percentage that persons of that national or 
igin by birth or descent contributed to our popu 
lation as_a whole in 1920, For example, person 
born in Great Britain and those whose ancestor 


‘came from there, were estimatetl to constitu 


about 42.7 percent of our ulation in 19 
Therefore, Great Britain received 42.7 : 
of the annual Bae or 65,721. Similar compute 
tions were worked out for other eligible natiot 
alities, with minimum quota of 100 for any 


tive interest, clearly we must modify 
jour immigration laws—slightly and 
temporarily—until their plight is re- 
lieved. There are several ways in 
which this might be done. 


Shall We Draw on the Future? 


One method suggested is to adopt 
a system of “borrowing” from future 
quotas for current use. The imprac- 
iticality of this method is apparent 
when the number of displaced _per- 
sons (excluding ex-enemies and those 
unclassified) is compared with their 
‘respective quotas under present law. 
The numbers given in Table I are 
) tentative. 

These figures show that even if 
\we were willing to borrow exten- 
s sively from the future, it would take 
jan average of fifteen years’ quota to 
sallow 433,500 displaced persons (this 
country’s reasonable share) to come 
| in. Further, the borrowing plan would 

make us exceed our annual limit of 
| 029, if added to regular immigra- 
tg And there is another point 


against it: borrowing against future 
quotas would work a hardship on 
“many deserving people who might 
wish to immigrate to the United 
States in the years ahead. We do not 
vish to penalize these possible future 
citizens, any more than we wish to 
ontinue the misery of the DP’s. 
Consider, then, a second temporary 
modification of the law. At present, 
ota numbers are available only dur- 
g a stated month or year. If they 
e not used by the nations to which 


hey are allocated, they are lost for- 


. Since 1930, the countries with 
ne Bargest unused quotas have been 
se whose people have not been 
iced and who, therefore, have — 
least critical need for quota num-— 
ers at present. Great Britain, for 
. , had 947,689 unused quota 
‘numbers between 1930-1945; the Irish 


i, 252,478; Switzerland, 20,- 


Peer Me ee 
Estimated Numbers of European Displaced Persons 


by Major Nationalities Involved, with Quotas for Each Nationality 


Nationality Number Quota 
Polish 572,920 6,524 
Latvian 97,830 236 
Lithuanian at 60,500 386 
Yugoslav es 51,530 845 
Estonian 31,910 116 
U.S.S.R. 11,620 2,712 
Czechoslovak 11,300 2,874 
Italian 4,290 5,802 
Greek 3,110 307 
Dutch 2,020 3,153 
French 1,330 3,086 
Belgian & Luxembourgeois 730 1,304 
Total 849,090 27,345 


Table I 


Admission and Departure of Immigrants 
Quota and Non-Quota 1932-1936 


(With excess of admission over departure. Excess of departure over admissions, 
resulting in a net loss, is indicated by a minus sign.) 


Year Admissions Departures Excess 

1932 . 35,576 103,295 —67,719 
1933 23,068 80,081 —57,013 
1934 29.470 39,771 —10,301 
1935 34,956 38,834 — 3,878 
1936 36,329 35,817 512 


Table II 


Immigration by Decades and Average Annual 


Immigration 
Contrasted with Population by Decades, 1880-1940 


Population Total Immigra- Average Annual 
of U.S. in tion during Pre- Immigration during 
that Year ceding Decade Preceding Decade 


50,155,783 2,812,191 381,219 
62,947,714 
75,994,575. 
91,972,266 
105,710,620 
122,775,046 
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131,669,275 
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FOR THESE, TEMPORARY SHELTER 
Above: Ukrainian women making woolen garments in an UNRRA camp, Hohenfels, 


Germany. Below: Child care 
nationalities who were carried off from 


tion—a simple, temporary modifica- 
tion of our laws that has real possi- 
bilities. Past unused quotas’have tech- 
nically lapsed, of course, but Congress, 
through special legislation, could re- 
capture them. It could make avail- 
able to eligible displaced persons a 
number of quota visas equal to the 
desired number of quotas not used 
in the past. To be effective, the “re- 
captured” quotas would have to be 
allocated among the D.P.’s regardless 
of their national origins, rather than 
in strict accordance with our present 
law. “Recapturing” would also create 
a special displaced persons quota out- 
side the regular prescribed quotas. 

Nevertheless, it can be argued with 
practical force that such a process of 
recapture would compensate to some 
degree for immigration we expected 
and were prepared to accept—but did 
not get, especially during the war 
years. 

Let usdook at the facts. From 1940 
through 1946, allowable quotas, if 
completely filled, would have given 
us 1,076,733 immigrants — 153,774 a 
year for 1940 through 1943, and 153,- 
879 for 1944-1946. We actually re- 
ceived 161,971. Thus, 914,762 quota 
numbers were never used. Even if we 
set our fair share of the displaced. 
persons at 400,000, this would make 
up less than 50 percent of this war- 


time loss—would welcome less than 
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center at 


children of various 
the Nazis 


for 


Deggendorf 
and parents by 


their homes 


half of the number of immigrants 
Congress and the people of the United 
States had been ready to admit from 


1940 through 1946. Therefore, simply , 


by changing our law temporarily so 
that half these lost quotas may be 
recaptured, we would make it pos- 
sible for our fair share of the dis- 
placed persons to enter the USA. 


Whatever we do, whatever tempor 
ary change in our law we decide to 
make, it will be ineffective unless 
available quota numbers are assigned 
to qualified displaced persons with- 
out regard to their specific national 
origins. Trying to carry over pro 
portional quota distributions of the 
present law into the plan for dis- 
placed persons will not work. The na- 
tionalities to whom the smallest quo- 
tas were assigned in 1930, as we have 
seen, are those with the largest num- 
bers of displaced persons. Any modi- 
fying legislation contemplated must 
take this fact into account. 


Recent Immigration 


There is a good deal of popular 
confusion and ignorance of just what 
has happened in respect to immigra- 
tion in recent years. The country has 
not been’ flooded with immigrants. 
Temporary visitors, admitted during 
the war and earlier in the period of 
Hitler terror, are now required to 
leave the United States. Many have 
gone. In 1945 it was estimated that 
only about 15,000 remained out of a 
total of 293,976 who came from 
refugee countries between 1933 and 
1944. Those who later returned to 
this country for permanent residence 
have been under the quotas of their 
respective countries, except such peo- 
ple as are non-quota—for , example, 
the wife and minor children of an 
American citizen. 
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FOR THESE, A NEW HOMELAND 


Above: At the hospitality center of United Service for New Americans, new- 
comers receive advice about opportunities for resettlement in communities 
throughout the U. S. Below: American-born child of German-Jewish refugees 


The admission of our fair share 
of the displaced persons over a re- 
stricted period of time—even in ad- 
dition to normal immigration—would 
be a much smaller annual increment 
to our population than was added 
from 1880 to 1930, the very years 
which saw America rise to a position 
of world supremacy industrially and 
militarily. The figures in Table III. 
(page 135) compare the population 
‘of the U. S. by decades since 1880 
with immigration for the same period, 
both by decades and annually. 


A Charge on Our Conscience 


As a nation we have received over 
38,000,000 immigrants in the course 
of our history. Better than a quarter 
of our population is still made up of 


tions, and scores of other religious, 
educational, philanthropic, and civic 
bodies have all passed resolutions urg- 
ing the enactment of legislation per- 
mitting the U. S. to admit its fair 
share of Europe’s displaced persons. 


There are some who oppose any 
of our immigration laws, 
temporary. They include 
many well meaning people proud of 
their communities, fearful of the 
changes which might come. But the 
knowledge that in the course of three 
years an average of only two to three 
people will come for every 1,000 ot 
our population should reassure them. 

There are others sincerely inter- 
ested in the country’s welfare who 
fear that the displaced persons will 
become an economic burden. But they 
may be reassured by the affidavits 
which vouch for the DP’s financial 
security; and by our own actual need 
for labor, such as farm and .domestic 
workers. 

Colonel Paul H. Griffith, national 
commander of the American Legion, 
has said that that organization of 
some 3,500,000 veterans will oppose all 
plans to admit displaced persons, lest 
they deprive former service men of 
jobs and housing. Similarly, some 
labor groups see in any modification 
of the immigration laws a threat to 
the jobs of their own members. These 
objectors overlook the facts—particu- , 
larly the negligible size of the group 
that would be added to any one com- 
munity were we to scatter 400,000 dis- 
placed persons over this vast country. 

And there is the opposition of the 
neo-isolationists—those who view all 
foreigners with suspicion, in spite of 

(Continued on page 170) 


revision 
however 


people of foreign birth or mixed par- 
-entage. With this heritage we can- 
‘not longer ignore our international 
‘responsibilities, or our moral obliga- 
tions. Many among us are coming 
to regard displaced persons as one of 
the foremost charges upon American 
conscience. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the CIO, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
merica, the National Catholic Wel- 
are Conference, the National Coun- 
cil of American Veteran. Organiza- 
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Dr. Sabin’s Second Career 


Instead of a tranquil retirement in her home state, a distinguished scientist 


found herself called back into action by Colorado’s high disease and death rates. 


EIGHT YEARS AGO THERE WERE THOSE 
who thought that just another tired 
little old lady had come back to Colo- 
rado, her native state. She was sixty- 
seven and looked it; her hair in a 
bun, her dresses longer than the 
fashion, her glasses the rimless type 
popular a generation ago. 

Her neighbors knew, in a vague 
sort of way, that she had been highly 
distinguished back East. If they had 
troubled to look it up, they would 
have found that she had been one 
of the first women to win a medical 
degree from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the first woman professor on 
its faculty, the first woman member 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research. Twelve universities had 
bestowed honorary degrees upon her. 
The late Dr. Simon Flexner, director 
of the Rockefeller Institute, had 
voiced the opinion of thousands of 
research workers in calling her “the 
greatest living woman scientist.” 

But nobody did look up her record; 
if anyone had, Dr. Sabin probably 
never would have been started on 
her “second career.” It began in 1944 
when Colorado’s governor drew up 
a list of names for appointment to a 
Postwar Planning Committee. He 
showed the list to Frances Wayne, 
of the Denver Post, an ardent fem- 
inist. Miss Wayne hit the roof when 
she saw that there was not one 
woman’s name on it. Hastily the 
governor asked her suggestions. And 
thus it came about that the Subcom- 
mittee on Health was headed by Dr. 
Florence Rena Sabin, a retired M.D., 
aged seventy-three. It seemed un- 
likely she would upset any applecarts. 


Tackling the Job 


But Dr. Sabin, with an unflagging 
energy that leaves her younger asso- 
ciates gasping for breath, has been 
upsetting applecarts ever since. She 
has stomped up and down her state, 
convincing Coloradans that their dis- 


ease and death»rates were a disgrace. 


And she has not only succeeded in 
making her-fellow citizens accept the 
unpalatable facts they had so long 
ignored—she has actually made them 
do something about it. 
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ALBERT Q. MAISEL 


—By a writer who is specializing in 
the social aspects of medicine. His 
articles on inadequacies in.the veter- 
ans’ hospitals, which appeared in 
Cosmopolitan early in 1945 and were 
reprinted by Reader’s Digest, drew 
nationwide attention to a situation 
existing at that time. Mr. Maisel was 
called to testify before the House 
Veterans Committee. 

Life, May 6, 1946, carried his nota- 
ble study of conditions in our mental 
hospitals. 

As war correspondent for a num- 
ber of magazines, Mr, Maisel was in 
the Pacific, and later in Europe with 
the landing forces on D-Day. He is 
the author of “Miracles of Military 
Medicine” (Duell, 1943) and “The 
Wounded Get Back” (Harcourt, 
1944). 


Today politicians, dairymen, in- 
dustrialists, and case-hardened min- 
ers jump when she merely looks as 
if she might crack the whip. In the 
last elections, both gubernatorial can- 
didates spent half their time protest- 
ing that each was more strongly for 
Dr. Sabin’s health program than the 
other. In county after county, assem- 
bly and senate candidates who tied 
to pussyfoot on health legislation went 
down to defeat while newcomers who 
endorsed the Sabin proposals were 
elected. 


The entire state is behind her now. 


But when Florence Sabin first tackled 
‘her job, only two years ago, she 


found herself up against a combina- 
tion of inertia, ignorance, vested in- 
terests, and patronage jobbery. 

Most Coloradans didn’t give two 
thoughts to public health. Colorado’s 
Rockies were a health resort. So Col- 
orado must be healthy. 

Her first problem, Dr. Sabin knew, 
was to pin down the facts beyond 
all possibility of argument. The Com- 
monwealth Fund, in New York, was 


willing to put up the money but tied ~ 


a string to it. A formal request from 
the governor would be essential to 
prove that the state really meant to 


act on the report, and not merely to 


file and forget it. ; 
Back to Colorado went the old lady. 


But delay followed delay. The State 
House was in no hurry to bring in» 
outside critics. Even a protesting com- 
mittee drew from the governor only 
a flabby, noncommittal letter, almost 
certain to bring a rejection. 

But Florence Sabin was not to be 
brushed off lightly. Her own mes- 
sage, a stinger, followed the govern- 
or’s back East. “Don’t let one man’s 
disinterest block the welfare of an 
entire state,” she pleaded. And her 
plea worked. 


A Report—and Indictment 


Out to Colorado came Dr. Carl E. 
Buck of the American Public Health 
Association, to make a_ year-long 
study of the state’s health laws and 
disease-fighting facilities. By January 
of 1946 he was ready to submit his 
report. 

It showed that Colorado — which 
thought of itself as a health resort— 
actually stood far down toward the 


“bottom among the states. Thirty-four 


states and the District of Columbia 
had better records for deaths from 
preventable or controllable diseases. 
Only two states had worse records 
in deaths from scarlet fever. Only five 
were worse than Colorado in deaths 
from diphtheria. Forty-one states had 
better records than Colorado on diar- 
rhea-enteritis deaths and pneumonia 
fatalities. Its infant mortality rate was 
higher than that of all except seven 
states. 

In the five years from 1940 through 
1944, 14,662 Coloradans had died from 
controllable and preventable causes. 
Every one of the “preventable” 
deaths was unnecessary—and at least 
half of those who died from “con- 
trollable” causes could have. been 
saved. In half a decade, 8,245 Colo- 
rado citizens had died needlessly— 
more than three times as many as 
Colorado lost in the armed services 
during the entire war! 

The report went on to show why 
these deaths occurred. Colorado was 
giving its Division of Public Health 
less than ten cents per capita to pro- 
tect the health of its citizens. All the 
rest of its pitifully small public health 
expenditures were coming from fed- 
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eral aid: from the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the Children’s Bureau. 
State appropriations—14 percent of to- 
tal health expenditures — were less 
than half as much as Montana con- 
tributed, less than a third of Utah's 
percentage. 


The State Health Division was po- 
litically controlled. The Civil Service 
Commission, itself a political foot- 
ball, had been blocking the appoint- 
ment of qualified health officials. Six 
of the principal administrative posi- 
tions in the state’s puny health agency 
were vacant. Salary scheduled in sur- 
rounding states averaged 26 percent 
higher than in Colorado. 


Yet the starved and wobbly State 
Health Division actually looked good 
by comparison with conditions in the 
various counties. Dr. Buck discovered 
that only five of the sixty-three coun- 
ties had local health departments; and 
three of these were without full time 


health officers. 


Most localities simply never had 
undertaken the health-protecting func- 
tions that are a commonplace almost 
everywhere else in the United States. 
There was no effective control of the 
milk supply—the Health Division had 
no authority to regulate milk pro- 
duction or dairy herds. Only two 
counties and nine towns in the en- 
tire. state were operating under the 
Standard Milk Ordinance of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. Barely 
half of the communities in the state 
had adequate, pollution-free water 
supplies. Only 16 percent of the com- 
munities had modern sewage systems 
—nearly half had no systems at all 
and the rest had systems incapable 
of purifying sewage before it was 
dumped into the streams to pollute 
irrigation waters and _ contaminate 
truck farm crops. 

From all over the country, for gen- 
erations, tuberculosis victims have mi- 
grated to Colorado’s.famed sanitaria. 
Yet the investigators found that tu- 
berculosis was rife among the state’s 
own population, with only 574 hos- 
pital beds available for citizens of 
Colorado—less than half the mini- 
mum number required. 


Talking to the Neighbors 


_ The report constituted a thorough- 
going indictment of conditions. But, 
like many another such document, it 
might have ended as merely more 
‘waste paper in the files had not Dr. 
Sabin—even while the investigation 
was under way—been organizing an 
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FLORENCE RENA SABIN, M.D. 


The eminent anatomist whose “first career’ was divided between teaching at 


Johns Hopkins University (1902-1925) 


and scientific study as a mem- 


ber of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research (1925-38). In 1932 she 
received the National Achievement Award; in 1935, the M. Carey Thomas Prize 


overwhelming grass roots movement 
to wipe out those conditions. 

State Senator Price Briscoe tells 
how she recruited her committee: 


I was just an ex-Senator minding my 
own business and running a gold mine 
when Dr. Sabin came tromping in here 
one day last spring. I'd never heard of 
her before, but they ‘phoned and called 
me down to the drugstore in Idaho 
Springs. There was a little bump of a 
woman with a twinkly sort of smile 
that made her eyeglasses seem to light 
up. She looked so tiny and ineffectual, 
sitting on a high stool at the soda 
fountain. We ordered two cokes and 
she started to talk. We had two more, 
and then another round. She must have 


‘spiked mine because before I knew it 


I had promised to work on her com- 
mittee—and look at me now! 

I’m back in the State Senate, dili- 
gently neglecting my business. I spend 
half my time at health meetings in 
Denver, and half the rest rooting 
things up elsewhere for the little lady. 


Neighbors are beginning to console my 
wife when they find her alone, as if 
I had a girl friend down in-the city. 
And I’m not the only one. Dr. Sabin 
has scores of people just like me, who’ve 
caught the torch for something that 


‘ nobody ever could have gotten us ex- 


cited about before. 


Barnstorming 


Dr. Sabin began to tour the state, 
hammering home the grim meaning 
of the Buck report. She had no ap- 
propriations to draw upon. She paid 
her own way—and most of the com- 
mittee’s expenses as well—out of her 
small savings. In the larger cities she 
spoke to packed halls. But she never 
refused an invitation, even when it 
meant crossing the Rockies to ad- 
dress a handful of people in some 
back-valley village. 

Once, when she had gone to New 
York to attend two medical conven- 
tions, she found herself with a five- 
day interval between sessions. Back 
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she flew to Denver to take advantage 
of a few more chances to bring to 
her neighbors “the facts of life and 
death in Colorado.” 

Last November she was scheduled 
to speak at the little town of Sterling, 
125 miles from her Denver home. At 
daybreak, Herbert D. Moe, executive 
secretary of the Committee on Health, 
‘phoned to say that there was eight 
inches of snow and why didn’t they 
call it off. Her answer was, “Meet me 
at nine—and don’t forget your rub- 
bers< 

By the time they started, the state 
highway patrol was broadcasting 
warnings to all cars to get off the 
roads. Again Moe tried to give her 
an out, proposing to speak in her 
place. “If you can make it alone,” 
she snapped, “you can make it with 
me.” 

“There she sat,” Moe relates ad- 
miringly, “with a shawl tied over her 
head, like a quiet little old grand- 
mother on her way down the street 
to tea. It was 1:30, with the snow 
near our hubcaps, before we reached 
Brush. “Thirty miles to go, I said, 
making a last try at getting out of it. 

“Well, she answered, looking 
calmly at her watch, “We’ve still got 
30 minutes. Let’s make -it.’” 


“That Woman Is Wonderful” 


* It is at such meetings that Florence 
Sabin has done her most effective 
work. After a lifetime of cloistered 
and often lonely scientific research, 
she has demonstrated—much to her 
own surprise—an amazing ability to 
open hostile minds, to win people 
over almost against their will. Many 
who come to hear her are at first 
drawn more by curiosity than by an 


avid interest in public health. Their 


first shock comes as she begins to 
speak, for the years seem to drop 
from her when she excoriates “un- 
necessary death.” She has the ability 
to make figures come to life. When 
she talks of babies made sick by 
tainted milk, mothers feel she is talk- 
ing of their own babies. Her intoler- 
ance towards needless contagion is it- 
self contagious. : 

‘Thus, touring her state—in the min- 
ing villages and the neat college 
‘towns, in the short grass country and 
on the isolated Western Slope—she 
has built up.a groundswell of in- 
- credibly sincere public indignation. 


_ The millionaires of Colorado Springs - 


found themselves aligned with the 
- poorest itinerant beet pickers. DAR 
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chapters, farmers’ groups, chambers 
of commerce, and welfare organiza- 
tions began to join the campaign. 
Newspapers picked it up, for the lit- 
tle old lady always made good copy. 
Parent-teacher organizations got into 
line, printing and distributing 70,000 
folders on the Buck report and Sabin 
program. 

But often opposition sprang up. Dr. 
Sabin met it masterfully. She it was 
who held the shotgun for the “shot- 
gun wedding” of the Civil Service 
Commission and the State Board of 
Health. The civil service people had 
acknowledged their past failures and 
promised to do better in the future. 
The health people had agreed to sub- 
mit new job specifications and salary 
recommendations. And both groups 
started busily plotting a joint cam- 
paign to force the legislature and the 
governor to come through with bills 
and a budget that would make it 
possible to secure long-needed, quali- 
fied personnel. 

After it was all over, one of the 
civil service men shook his head and 
muttered, “Hot damn, that woman 
is wonderful. She sits there so quiet 
you get to think you're dealing with 
Whistler’s mother. It’s only after 
you’ve gone home that you realize 
you've promised her your coat, vest, 
and shirt.” 

Some doctors grew wrathful when 
they discovered they could not have 
a majority of the members on the 
proposed new State Board of Health. 
After a dose of Sabin’s Soothing 
Syrup they came away convinced that 
it might be more democratic—and cer- 
tainly would be more palatable to the 
legislature—if the medical men were 
content to cooperate with laymen in- 
stead of hogging the show. Dairy in- 
terests, which had defeated many a 
regulatory proposal in years gone by, 
were prepared to veto any proposal 
that the health committee offered. 
Much to their~surprise, they found 
the Sabin group discussing a bill for 


cattle inspections, pasteurization, and - 


vaccination that the committee hoped 
the cattle men would sponsor as their 
own. Even more to their surprise, 
they left the meeting having promised 
to do so. . 


Old-ine politicians — and many — 


have become her strongest supporters 
—find themselves continually flabber- 
gasted by their “old lady.” They try 
to wrap her in wool, try to protect 
her from overexertion, if only to make 
certain that she is still around to 


fight for her bills when they come) 
up before the legislature. But often| 
at the end of a long meeting the: 
protectors find themselves completely 
worn out while their idol sits at the) 
head of the table, fresh and smiling. 


“The Sabin Bills” 


Out of all the meetings and con- 
ferences have come a group of bills 
which now await action by the Colo- 
rado legislature. Everyone but Flor- 
ence Sabin calls them the Sabin bills. 
One will enlarge and reorganize the 
State Health Department, taking it 
away from political control and free- 
ing it from patronage raids. Salaries 
will be increased and standards for 
employment raised. Most important 
of all, the new law will give the 
department an_ effective weapon 
against Colorado’s all-too-many cases 
of disease caused by contaminated 
foods. For now the authorities will 
be able to control water supplies and 
the disposal of sewage and to inspect 
— and even condemn — vegetables 
which have been irrigated by sewer- 
infected waters. 

A second bill will: foster the estab- 
lishment of local and district health 
departments and provide state grants- 
in-aid. Others will regulate the milk 
and meat supply. All of these bills 


« would create little stir in states long 


used to health legislation. But in Col- 
orado, far milder proposals have re- 
peatedly gone down to defeat, seldém 
even coming to a public hearing. 
Dr. Sabin calmly insists that her 
main job has been “to take health 
out of politics.” But there is a strange 
twinkle in her eyes as she says it. 
For actually she has succeeded in put- 
ting politics right into the middle of 
the health picture and politicians out 
in the open where they have been 
forced to take a stand. 
The new governor of Colorado, 
Lee Knous—a Democrat who ousted 
a Republican administration despite 
Republican landslides almost every- 
where else—in every campaign speech 
stressed his support for the health 
bills. I asked him how he expected 
to pass such bills through a legisla- 
ture controlled by his political op- 
ponents. . : 
“Brother,” he said, “when it comes 
to those bills . . . why, I’ll have the 
little old lady on my side. There 
isn’t a man in the legislature who 
wants to tangle with her. She’s an 
atom bomb. She’s a dynamo. She’: 
poison ivy!” aa 


The Crisis of Capitalism 


The senior Senator from Wyoming highlights some major points in the first 
Economic Report of the President to the Congress under the Employment Act. 


ONCE MORE THE WORLD IS FACE TO FACE 
with problems of living, bound up 
with problems of government. Eco- 
nomic freedom and political freedom 
have always gone hand in hand. 
When men have been unable to sup- 
port themselves under any system of 
political authority, they have rebelled 
against it. 
The People and the State 


The right of revolution was a bul- 
wark for the rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness which 
‘Thomas Jefferson and his associates 
put foremost in writing our Declera- 
tion of Independence. They declared 
that “whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive” of the “un- 
alienable rights” with which “all men 

. are endowed by their Creator,” 
then “it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” 

The economic basis of government 
was thus recognized by the founders 
of the United States. Their succes- 
sors are now beset, as indeed are all 
the people of the world, with the 
problem of adjusting government to 
individual human rights. This is the 
solid philosophical and historical fact 
which makes the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, established by 
the Employment Act of 1946, one of 
the most important committees ever 
created in the American Congress. It 
comes into being at a time when the 
peoples of the whole world are strug- 
| ee to determine the form of au- 


submit and to develop the formula by 
which the individuals who must obey 


ito being at a time when the whole 
orld is looking to the people of the 
United States for leadership. 

If there is to be an effective or- 
anization of the world to preserve 
eace and to make certain that atomic 


im nts shall be used for the advance- 


hority’to which the individual must 


uthority may control it. It comes’ 


energy and all other scientific achieve-. 


JOSEPH C. O°. MAHONEY 


—Born in Massachusetts, educated at 
Columbia and Georgetown Univer- 
sities, Senator O’Mahoney has been 
a westerner all his adult life. He 
began his career as a newspaper re- 
porter in Boulder, Colo., going to 
Cheyenne in 1916 as an editor, In 
1920 he turned to the practice of law 
in Wyoming and Washington, D. C. 

In early New Deal days he served 
as first assistant Postmaster General. 

He was appointed to the U. S. 
Senate in 1934, to fill a vacancy 
caused by death, and has been re- 
elected to three full terms. 

In the public mind, Senator 
O’Mahoney’s name is most often 
associated with his distinguished serv- 
ice as chairman of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee (1938- 
1941), a joint legislative-executive 
body established by Congress to study 
the concentration of economic power 
in the United States. 

It is against this background that 
he here discusses that new govern- 
mental tool, the annual Economic 
Report by the Chief Executive. 


ment of civilization rather than for 
its destruction, it is essential that the 
United States shall not become the 
scene of another economic crisis. The 
peoples of the areas in which World 
War II was fought have not yet 
solved their economic problems, and 
if we do not solve ours, the outlook 
for mankind will be gloomy indeed. 

We ourselves confront questions of 
foreign trade, of employment, of busi- 
ness opportunity. We have questions 
of profit and loss; questions of free 
enterprise, of monopoly, of totali- 
tarianism. In short, we have questions 
of economic government and of po- 
litical government so entwined, one 
cannot be separated from the other. 

How will it be possible, for ex- 
ample, for a country like the United 
States, the people of which believe in 
free enterprise, to engage in commer- 
cial relations with countries in which 
the state itself is a commercial monop- 
oly? And if people must submit to 
authoritarian control in the affairs of 


their daily work and employment, 
their trade and commerce, how can 


they hope to escape authoritarian con- 
trol in their political affairs? 

The Employment Act of 1946 was 
conceived in the belief that it is im- 
perative for the United States to main- 
tain a “high level of employment.” 
[See “From Patchwork to Promise” 
by Leon Keyserling, Survey Graphic, 
March 1945.] The sponsors of the bill 
spoke of “full employment.” Objec- 
tion was made upon the ground that 
it might be interpreted as requiring 
a guarantee by government that 
everybody should have a job and 
might thus plunge the government 
into complete ownership and opera- 
tion. However, the authors of the 
measure from the beginning had an- 
nounced that it was their purpose to 
promote the general welfare and to 
preserve a competitive private econ- 
omy from the domination of private 
monopoly. 

The controversy, which was purely 
one of words and not of objectives, 
was settled by the adoption, in Sec- 
tion 2 of the act, of a declaration of 
policy which asserts the responsibility 
of the federal government 


—to use all practicable means consistent 
with its needs and other obligations and 
other essential considerations of national 
policy . . . to coordinate and utilize all 
its plans, functions, and resources for 
the purpose of creating and maintaining, 
in a manner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employ- 
ment opportunities including self- 
employment for those able, willing, and 
seeking to work, and to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power. 


The Employment Law in Action 


The Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report was directed by the act: 

(1) to make a continuing study of 
all matters comprehended in the dec- 
laration of policy; 

(2) to study means of coordinating 


all programs to carry out the policy 


of the act; _ 
(3) to provide a guide to the legis- 
lative committees of Congress by 


” 
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very beginning of the session. 


~ called it, should also be filed at the 


filing a report with both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives on 
the recommendations made by the 
President in his Economic Report. 

The joint committee was thus, in 
essence, given the broadest possible 
scope to lay down an economic pro- 
gram designed to preserve a competi- 
tive economy in a world in which for 
fifty years the drift has been steadily 
toward authoritarianism. The mag- 
nitude of the task becomes apparent 
when one recognizes the fact that 
economic authoritarianism has in our 
time been the direct progenitor of 
political authoritarianism. 

By the terms of the Employment 
Act, the President is directed to trans- 
mit to Congress at the beginning of 
each regular session an economic re- 
port dealing with employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power, cur- 
rent and foreseeable trends in these 
aspects of the economic structure, re- 
viewing economic conditions and 
finally laying down a program to 
carry out the policy of Congress as 
set forth in the Employment Act it- 
self. When the law was passed, it was 
provided that this report of the Presi- 
dent should be submitted within sixty 
days after the beginning of each regu- 
lar session and. that the report of the 
committee should be submitted not 
later than May 1 of each year. 

When, however, the congressional 
Reorganization Act of 1946 was under 
consideration, -with its provision re- 
quiring the taxing and appropriating 
committees of the two houses to make 
a legislative budget at the beginning 

of each session so that revenue and 


spending would come into some bal-— 


ance, it was decided to require that 
the “economic budget,” as I have 


¥ 


a - Coordination of all of the functions 
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the legislative budget or the economic 
budget to do a comprehensive job 
within the time prescribed because 
the two committees have just been or- 
ganized. They have not had time to 
appoint staffs and to have these staffs 
attack the complexities of scientific ad- 
vance and of economic planning 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion. The 80th Congress, however, 1s 
adapting itself to the law and is set- 
ting the pattern. 

It has been agreed by both commit- 
tees to make reports within the time 
set by the law even though it is obvi- 
ous that these reports cannot be as 
thoroughgoing as they must be when 
the system is in full operation. The 
Committee on the Economic Report 
was established as a continuing arm 
of the Congress and was authorized 
“from time to time to make such 
other reports and recommendations to 
the Senate and the House ‘of Repre- 
sentatives as it deems advisable.” 
Therefore, as pointed out in its first 
report filed on January 31, it will 
have full opportunity before the first 
session of the 80th Congress has been 
concluded to submit its considered 
views on the basic economic prob- 
lems which beset the country. 


The President’s Report 


The Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent, as transmitted to Congress on 
January 8, contains a review of em- 
ployment, production, and. purchasing 
power in 1946, a discussion of prices, 
wages, and profits during that year. 
(It has been reprinted as House Docu- 
ment No. 49 and may be secured by 
those interested from the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Government 


‘ternative save an authoritarian « 


report in detail, let me call attention 
to some features of special. signifi- 
cance. The report emphasizes not 
“free enterprise,” but “free compett- 
tive enterprise.” It recognizes cultiva- 
tion of the soil as one of the most im- 
portant sources of economic power 
and it advocates a long range agricul- 
tural policy aimed at preserving the 
family-sized farm and the prevention 
of another agricultural depression in 
the readjustment after the war. 


The Drift Toward Monopoly — > 


Thus the emphasis of the report is 
directed against the continued prog 
ress of economic concentration. Pro- 
grams for regional development, for 
public works, for federal ‘aid to state 
and local government all revolve 
around this central theme. Though it 
is not specifically stated in these 
words, the message of the report 
that the aim of our economic policy 
should be to maintain a rising sta 
ard of living on the farms and in 
dustry under an economy directed by 
the people themselves rather than by 
experts, either private or public, w 
assume the responsibility of deciding 
for the people. — 

It is not too much to say that this 


_ report poses for the people of t 


United States, for leadership in gov 
ernment, and for leaders in agricul 
ture and industry the primary ques 
tion of our time: Shall we make 2 
our minds to preserve and maint 

a free economy or shall we contin 

to drift into a completely manage 
state? We must decide now wheth 


‘we are willing to abandon compe 


tion, and we must make the dec 
in the knowledge that if a competiti 
economy is abandoned there is no 2 


‘be “imperative” the 


The President's Recommendations 


from his Economic Report to the Congress, January 8, 1947 


SHORT RANGE PROGRAM 


1. Price Reductions, especially “in the case of goods such 
as many articles of food, clothing, housefurnishings, and 
building materials, whose prices have risen out of line.” 


2. Increased Benefits under the social security system “to 
alleviate real hardship . . . aggravated by increases in the 
cost of living.” 


3. Housing. “More than a million additional housing 
units... started in 1947.” 


4. Taxes cannot safely be reduced at present, but we 
must plan now for “an equitable reduction of taxes fairly 
distributed over all levels of income.” 


5. Labor-Management Relations. “We must and we shall 
solve the problem of making necessary adjustments in wages 
and working conditions without round after round of 
crippling and futile halts in production.” 


LONG RANGE PROGRAM 


“A. variety of measures will be needed to fortify the basic 
structure of the American economy before the transforma- 
tion from war and reconversion to a high-consumption 
peacetime economy is completed.” 


1. Efficient utilization of the labor force, by 
—industrial training and counseling; 
—“an integrated interstate system for disseminating job 
information and placing workers across state lines”; 
—ending discrimination in employment “against cer- 
tain racial and religious groups, against workers in late 
middle age, and against women.” 


2. Maximum utilization of productive resources, by 

—‘“nationwide concerted action to remove the fear that 
demand will periodically be inadequate to absorb maximum 
production”; 

—government policy “aimed at preserving the family- 
sized farm and preventing another agricultural depression,” 
and at “keeping farmers’ incomes on a level with those of 
comparable productive groups”; : 


—tregional development, including low-cost hydro- 
electric energy, flood control, fair competitive rates of trans- 
portation, land drainage and irrigation projects; 

—strengthening programs of grants-in-aid for health 
and education projects, public works, road and airport con- 
struction; 

—stabilizing public works construction according to 
long term needs; 

—protecting the public interest “in inventions and dis- 
coveries resulting from expenditures of public funds.” 


3. Encouragement of free competitive enterprise by 
—extending Section 7 of the Clayton Act to prohibit 
mergers by the acquisition of assets, as well as by stock 
control; 
—enforcement of existing antitrust laws; 
—encouragement of small business. 


4. Promotion of welfare, health, and security, by 

—integrating proposals for maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power with such general-welfare 
programs as unemployment insurance, retirement and pen- 
sion systems, and education; 

—expanded peacetime programs of public health, 
nutrition, and education; 

—strengthening and extending the social security sys- 
tem, and adding to it a program of medical care and dis- 
ability benefits. 


5. Cooperation in international economic relations through 

—loans and investments which will help “in develop- 
ing the world’s productive resources”; 

—the formation of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, “the most important step that we can take to reestab- 
lish a high volume of foreign trade on a sound basis”; 

—the reciprocal reduction of trade barriers. 


6. Combating economic fluctuations: 

“Only by blending all practicable programs in wise 
proportions can we be successful in stabilizing our economy 
at the highest feasible levels. The long range policies I have 
outlined are designed to strengthen the structure of the 
economy and to reinforce its resistance to economic fluc- 
tuations,” 


mittee which made the report is taken 


amendment of Section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act, a law which was enacted 
during the Wilson administration to 
prevent corporate mergers that reduce 


competition and create monopoly. 


The Clayton Act sought to obtain this 
objective by authorizing the Federal 
Trade Commission to prohibit the ac- 
quisition by one company of the capi- 
tal stock of a competing company 
where the result would be, in the 
opinion of the Federal Trade Com- 
‘mission, substantially to reduce com- 
petition. The law has been a dead 
eee because the promoters of mer- 
gers instead of counseling the pur- 
hase of the capital stock of com- 
peting concerns evaded the law by 
pointing out that there was no pro- 
bition against the purchase of as- 
s. Consequently, there has been no 
interruption in the steady trend of 
centration, Mergers have been ac- 
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omplished by the simple process of 


forgetting the capital stock and ac- 
quiring the capital assets. 

When the TNEC recommendation 
was made in March 1941, that com- 


“mittee was composed not only of rep- 


resentatives of the Departments of 
Justice, Commerce, Labor, the Treas- 
ury, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the Federal Trade 
Commission, but also of the follow- 
ing members of Congress: Represen- 
tatives Hatton W. Sumner of Texas, 
Clyde Williams of Missouri, and B. 
Carroll Reece of Tennessee on the 
House side, and Senators Wallace 
White of Maine, James B. Mead of 


New York, and the writer on the. 


7 fo eke 


Senate side. 

No objection was entered on behalf 
of any of the members to the recom- 
mendation for the amendment of the 
Clayton Act so as to make the pro- 
hibition of corporate mergers effec- 
tive. When the personnel of the com- 


into consideration, together with the 
fact that President Truman, after con- 
sultation with his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, has also urged this 
long overdue reform, it becomes ap- 
parent that the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, by favorable 
action, may go far toward curing the 
oversight of thirty years ago. 
Measured in terms of assets and of 
income, corporate concentration has 
proceeded to such a degree that our 
economy, which was once local and 
individual in its primary aspects, is 
now dominated by a few large na- 
tional corporations which know no 
state or local boundaries. In 1942, in- 
come tax reports were submitted 
to the Internal Revenue Bureau 


by 479,677 corporations. Of these, 37,-— 


012 were inactive. Of the active cor- 
porations, 172,723 reported no taxable 
income. The remainder, 269,942 cor- 


purchase p 


porations reported a total net income 
of $24,052,358,000. There were 334 of 
these with net incomes of $10,000,000 
or more. These 334 corporations, con- 
stituting one tenth of one percent of 
the total number, had 39 percent of 
the total net income reported by all 
269,942 taxpaying corporations. 

In terms of assets, the disparity be- 
tween the few at the top and the 
great number at the bottom was even 
greater. Balance sheets were sub- 
mitted with the income tax returns 
of 383,534 corporations. The 455 
largest, though they constituted hardly 
more than one tenth of one percent 
(.00118) of the total number of re- 
porting corporations, actually owned 
51 percent of all corporate assets. 
Those corporations which reported 
total assets of less than $50,000 each, 
numbering 196,642, constituted 51 per- 
cent of the total number, but they re- 
ported only 13 percent of the total 
assets of all the corporations which 
submitted balance sheets. Thus, 51 
percent of the total number had 1.3 
percent of the assets and one tenth 
of one percent of the number had 51 
percent of the assets. 


The Story Since 1942 


This is the story of concentration 
as it was revealed in the tax returns 
of 1942. Since that time, mergers and 
combinations have been proceeding 
apace, and when the statistics of the 
postwar consolidations have appeared, 
there can be little doubt that they 
will only emphasize the overpower- 
ing factor of our American economy, 
namely, that it has not only ceased 
to be an individual economy and be- 
come an organized corporate econ- 
omy, but that it is an economy domi- 
nated “by a few large corporations 
which now own a_ disproportionate 
share of all, corporate assets and an- 
nually receive a disproportionate 
share of the income. 

The sale of surplus property since 
the termination of the war under the 
Surplus Property Act, a law which 
was intended to promote free com- 
petitive enterprise, has in fact only 
accentuated the steady drift toward 
greater and greater concentration. 


y 


On an ee cost basis or on a 
rice basis, nearly 70 per- 
in 

cent of all government plants sold or 


leased under the surplus property law - 


have gone to approximately 60 or- 


- ganizations. These 60 rank among 


the 260 largest in the United States. 
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| well remember how startled the 
members of the staff of the TNEC 
were to find out that, in 1937, there 
were 121 products with national mar- 
kets in excess of $10,000,000 which 
were controlled by 4 firms or less to 
such an extent that they sold 75 per- 
cent or more of the total output in 
the United States. For manufactur- 
ing as a whole, more than one third 
of the total value of products was 
then produced under such conditions 
that the 4 largest firms accounted for 
75 to 100 percent of the total national 
output. 

The Senate Committee on Small 
Business, in a report last summer on 
concentration and World War II, 
pointed out these facts: 


Before the war, two thirds of the re- 
search workers in American industry 
were employed by 140 companies; the 
remaining one third were employed by 
1,582 concerns. During the war, the 
government spent $350,000,000 for re- 
search in private industrial laboratories; 
two thirds of this sum went to 68 cor- 
porations. Ten corporations received 
two fifths of the total. 


Again, when one compares the as- 


sets of the 34 “billion dollar” cor-. 


porate giants of America with the as- 
sessed valuation of the 48 states of 
the Union, one is startled to find that 
each one of 17 states had assessed 
values less than the reported asset 
value of the smallest of the big cor- 
porations. 

These two factors—the concentra- 
tion of the ownership of industrial 
assets and of scientific research in the 
hands of a comparatively few con- 
cerns—have brought about one of the 
most striking and yet least under- 
stood employment transformations of 
the last century. The Employment 
Act in the declaration of policy makes 
specific reference to. “self -employ- 
ment.” As a matter of fact, however, 
one of the most important results of 
the advances of science and_tech- 
nology, on the one hand, and of in- 
dustrial organization, on the other, 
has been that more and more people 
are becoming job-holders rather than 
job-owners. The graduates of our 


universities and colleges, of the en-_ 


gineering and professional schools be- 
come employes of government or of 
the giant industrial and commercial 
organizations which carry on the 
modern economy. 

~ Self-employment is becoming con- 


stantly less and less important and 


arising to plague us. 


an increasing percentage of those who 
seek employment outside of agricul- 
ture are on the payrolls of fewer and 
fewer concerns. Municipal and state 
governments, like the federal govern- 
ment, have been recruiting more and 
more employes on every level of 
training, experience, and education; 
and national corporations like Gen- 
eral Motors, United States Steel, 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
have over-all © payrolls which are 
greater than the population of most 
cities and of many states. 


The Farm Problem 


Only agriculture remains the 
main of self-employment and 
dividual relationship between the 
worker and the employer. The ad- 
justment of the individual economy 
of the farm to the organized economy 
of industry emerges as one of the 
most significant tasks the President 
and his economic advisers, on the one 
hand, and the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, on the other, 
will be compelled to tackle. 


do- 


in- 


Only the farmer lives in a com-— 


petitive economy. Commerce and in- 
dustry have been drawn within the 


sphere of administered prices and 


managerial authority. It will be for 
the joint committee in the economic 
studies it is about to undertake to 
throw the searchlight of publicity” 


upon this fundamental conflict, for 


the time is at hand when the people 
of America must decide whether they 
are going to follow the road of 


authoritarianism or of free competi-— 


tive enterprise which is still the char-> 


acteristic of agriculture. 
This is the reason why we have 


had a farm problem ever since the 
end of World War I. The problem 
was solved superficially and tempora- 
rily during the Roosevelt administra- 
tions and World War II by all man- 
ner of government aids, and by the 
fact that, during the war, government | 
out of its deficit was purchasing great 


quantities of agricultural products to. 
feed our own military forces as well 
as the forces of our Allies and the. 
peoples of liberated countries. That 
market having now contracted, it is 


clear that the farm problem is again, 


The high rate of agricultural pro- 
duction during and since the war has 
been supported by unusually high rates 
of food and fiber consumption. For the 
(Continued on page 169) 
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: Press Association 
Flags, academic robes, and uniformed French Guard gave colorful setting to the Paris conference of UNESCO 


UNESCO in Paris 


Here are the first steps of the UN agency which seeks to underpin the peace with a 


sure foundation of understanding and communication among the peoples of the world 


° 


_A SURPRISING THING ABOUT THE Paris 
Conference of the United Nations 
_ Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization which ended on De- 
-cember 10 was the strangeness and 
shy awkwardness of the efforts > of 
the representatives of forty-three na- 
tions assembled there to prepare 
themselves and the world for a kind 
of peace that will be something more 
than a mere cessation of military 
‘conflict. And yet, despite this uncer- 
‘tainty and the tentative beginnings, 
‘some significant first steps were taken 
‘in a direction that holds, perhaps, 
‘the last great hope for a world in 
which mankind can be secure from 
fear and want. 
~ UNESCO was born at a confer- 
ence held in London in November 


- 


ore than a ripple of interest in the 
ess of the world. It has been al- 


ys ; wy ue 


K 


45, At the time, there was scarcely 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


—By one of the American delegates 
to the first meeting of UNESCO, 
Sociologist, educator, editor, author, 
Mr. Johnson was named president of 
Fisk University just before he left for 
Paris in November. His inauguration 
will take place in the fall of 1947. 
Since 1928, he has been head of the 
department of social science at Fisk; 
and since 1933 he has also served as 
director of the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions at Swarthmore College. 
_ Among his outstanding books are: 
“The Negro College Graduate” (1938 
Anisfield Award); “Growing Up in 
the Black Belt” (1941); “Patterns of 
Negro Segregation” (1943); “Educa- 
tion and the Cultural Process” (1944). 


most everywhere evident that men 


have had least faith in the consum- 
mation of the very hope that they 
most cherished. Inevitably, there has 


and English, though there were prob- ; 


been a conflict of idealism and real- 
ism in a sphere of relationships where 
the only tried weapons have been 
force or the threat of force. There 
have been few proposals of interna- 
tional action of an educational, scien- 
tific, or cultural character that could 


be separated from political consider- 


ations in a world not yet redeemed 
from international anarchy. ; 


The First Hurdles 


At the outset of the Paris meeting “i 
there were some rather formidable 
handicaps. It was an initial confer- _ 
ence and, as. such, all procedures had 
to be worked out from the beginning. 
There were blocks to communication 
in the language differences. These — 
were modified by a moderate distribu- _ 
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tion of language ability in French 


lems of semantics even in the use of 
4 “ " a 7" af ys 


a common tongue. More important 
were certain basic ideological differ- 
ences, such, for example, as were 
given expression in the two speeches 
of the delegate from Yugoslavia. One 
of the most important world powers, 
the Soviet Union, had not come into 
the organization. But despite sharp 
differences on details, there was in the 
end surprising unanimity on major 
issues. 

For more than a year a Prepara- 
tory Commission, with a considerable 
staff of experts and assistants, had 
labored over the materials that were 
to serve as the structure for the con- 
ference. In the United States, as in 
some other countries, a National 
Commission had been organized, ours 
with some ninety or more members 
represemting a wide range of interests 
and organizations outside of govern- 
ment. Its responsibility was to advise 
the American delegates. 

The delegates were, many of them, 
persons of international reputation. 

* Among them were, for example, Ar- 
thur Compton of the United States, 
Léon Blum and René Cassin of 
France, Sir John Maud and David 
Hardman of the United Kingdom, 
Victor Dore of Canada, Dr. Y. R. 
Chao of China, Professor Carsten 
Hoeg of Denmark, Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrisnan of India, Dr. Alf Som- 
merfelt of Norway, Senator Procesco 
Sebastian of the Philippines, Montiz 
de Aragao of Brazil, Drs. Alfonso 
Reyes and Manuel Martinez Balz of 
Mexico. 


The Conference Structure 


The plan of the conference fol- 
lowed the organization of subject 
fields established by the Preparatory 
Commission. These fields were 
broadly conceived as education, na- 
tural sciences, social sciences, philoso- 
phy and humanities, mass media, the 
creative arts, libraries and museums. 
In a synthesis of these fields, which 
by design represented a wide range 
of disciplines, it was recognized that 
some were agencies for the preserva- 
tion of man’s knowledge about him- 
self and his world, some were organs 
for the increase of knowledge, and 
some for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge through education and mass 
communication.-In carrying out the 
purposes of UNESCO the last of 
these was regarded as most important 
in developing and selecting projects 
_ to be undertaken. In the background 

was the problem of immediate relief 
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and rehabilitation in devastated areas. 
The UNESCO task, as distinct from 
that of UNRRA, is to assist in re- 
storing the means for the increase 
and dissemination of knowledge de- 
stroyed or critically interrupted by the 


war. 
The subcommision of the confer- 


ence followed this organization. As 


Official UN photo 
LEON BLUM 


The former Premier of France served 
as president of the Paris conference 


a result, nearly one hundred and fifty 
projects or programs of action were 
proposed. Through the screening of 
a coordinating committee and priority 
rating in terms of pertinence, prac- 
ticability, and financial feasibility, 
these were reduced to a wieldy and 
fairly integrated program for the 
first year, to be undertaken with the 
modest budget of $6,000,000. With 
such an over-all approach, it is ex- 
pected that the artificial divisions into 
rigid subject fields will in large meas- 
ure be disregarded. 


A Year of Exploration 


It probably will be disappointing 
to many who feel the urgency for 
immediate action that the first year’s 
work in so many fields is exploratory. 
But it is an amazing fact that, with 
all our knowledge, there are few ac- 
tual precedents for action in interna- 
tional relations upon which to rely 


‘for guidance. 


Several of the more extensive pro- 
grams given priority will indicate 


the course that has been set. 


In the field of education, the pro- 
jects chosen include a study of physi- 


cally and emotionally handicapped 
children in the war-devastated areas; 
a classroom program designed to de- 
velop international understanding at 
all school and college levels; a com- 
prehensive revision of textbooks to 
improve teaching and teaching ma- 
terials. 

But the understaking which cap- 
tured the imagination of the confer- 
ence was a worldwide attack on illit- 
eracy, with particular reference to 
backward areas, and to regions where 
low economic levels have kept large 
sectors of the population from acquir- 
ing the skills essential to modern liv- 
ing. The many problems involved in 
such a task make demands on virtu- 
ally all areas of knowledge from the 
natural sciences to mass media. This 
sweeping program means the solution 
of language difficulties, and also the 
development of educational materials 
and methods dealing with health, 
agriculture, technology, and citizen- 
ship, suitable for children in the early 
learning stages and for adults as well. 
The conference recognized that this 
undertaking is in the spirit of the 
‘Charter of the United Nations with 
‘its concern for basic human rights 
and freedom; and, further, that the 
world cannot move forward toward 
peace and security while half the 
population is cut off from the rest by 
illiteracy. 

Despite its urgency and the pre- 
gress of many countries in meeting 
their own problems of basic educa- 
tion, such a vast program has to start 


slowly. The first period will be given — 


over to the organization of a perma- 
nent staff of experts who will be 
available wherever there is a request 


Ip i 


for their services. There is much still — 


to be learned about effective methods 
of teaching and of teacher training 


in this field. 


‘% 


The conference emphasized as_es- 


sential the need to identify and an- 
alyze the principal obstacles to mutual 


understanding and peaceful relations — 


among the peoples of the world—this 


with a view to action through all 
available means of education. To this 


in 1947 and continued over a 
of years. 

The plan depends primarily on the 
social sciences, a field regarded as 
central to the concerns of UNESCO 


end, the Paris meeting laid out a 
long range program to be initiated 
period 


q 


and as a source of assistance in pro-. 

viding a suitable climate for coopera- 

tive international relations and the 
* a ‘ = * 


| 

jromotion of democratic ideals and 
‘reedoms. This program is based on 
whe identification of what may be de- 
iscribed as an area of tension center- 
nng in three interconnected groups of 
yworld problems: those relating to na- 
«cionalism and internationalism; those 
‘relating to population; those relating 
sto technological. progress. Clearly, 
rthese three groups of problems are 
crucially important to the establish- 
rment of peace and security. 

In dealing with this ‘field of ten- 
ision, the responsible UNESCO sub- 
«commission considered that thé whole 
jarmament of the social sciences should 
»be brought into play, particularly po- 
ilitical science, economics, sociology, 
and psychology; that the Social Sci- 
rences Section should enlist the co- 
joperation of qualified scholars, ex- 
)perts, and administrators, and should 
»examine, devise, and develop. instru- 
iments and methods of investigation, 
yalways with a view to practical ac- 
‘tion. To this end, it should have regu- 
ilar recourse to the National Commis- 
) sions—permanent bodies to be set up 
‘in each country under Article VII of 
‘the constitution of UNESCO. 


Toward Better Understanding 


The Paris Conference decided also 
‘that UNESCO would interest itself 
in the study of the elements which 
constitute “nationalism” in all coun- 
‘tries from a fresh angle—their bear- 
‘img upon international cooperation. 
~The object here is to bring to light 
the distinctive character of the vari- 
ous national cultures and national 
ideals; to help in stimulating the sym- 
pathy and respect of the nations for 
each, other’s aims and aspirations and 
appreciation of national problems; 
and to recommend measures to bring 
the nations into closer cooperation. 
Such a study, the conference felt, 
might uncover national tendencies 
that hamper international understand- 
ing. These tendencies would be sub- 
mitted to the appropriate National 
Commission for study and action. 
_ Related closely to this was the pro- 
ject dealing directly with the prob- 
ss of population. The United Na- 
ions Economic and Social Council 
has set up a Demographic Commis- 
ion. This commission will call upon 
NESCO to deal with questions of 


lation to population. _ 
The UNESCO project will feck 
0 identify and study: 


—areas in which there has been ex- 
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in modern 


ducation, science, and culture, in re-. 
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The famous English biologist guides 
UNESCO’s work as executive secretary 


cessive population increase or de- 
crease; ‘ 

—migration to or away from areas, 
and the consequent impact of new 
cultural and environmental factors; 

—tensions among racial or cultural 
groups within national groups and in 
dependent areas; 

—the cultural status of displaced 
populations; 

—the cultural effects of restricting 
or stimulating the large scale move- 
ment of peoples; 

—problems arising from conflicting 
customs, standards, values, and ideol- 
ogies of populations in contact and in 
competition under new territorial, 
economic, and political circumstances. 

UNESCO’s concept of tensions also 
includes the whole complex of social 
and international problems involved 
technological develop- 
ments. It was decided that the or- 
ganization should interest itself in the 
study of the effects of these on social 
life- and institutions generally, and 
more particularly, upon the manner 
in which such developments might 
lead to friction—both national and 
international,—and thereby hinder in- 
ternational understanding- and coop- 


_ eration. 


The International Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation began an in- 
quiry into mechanization, and many 
valuable data are already available for 
use. The scope and purpose of. this 
inquiry is to be enlarged to include 
new technological developments. At 


the same time, it will be made more 


precise and will be directed to the 


formulation of practical recommenda- 
tions. This study will collaborate, at 
many points, with the program of 
fundamental education and with the 
activities of the Natural Science Di- 
vision. 

Many of the Natural Science pro- 
posals had as their purpose the res- 
toration of scientific equipment, 

materials, and facilities lost or deteri- 
orated in war; the renewal and exten- 
sion of scientific publications and 
other means of exchange of technical 
information across national bound- 
aries; training, exchange, or assign- 
ment of scientific personnel; and 
many other undertakings designed 
to restore, stimulate, and advance 
scientific knowledge and its applica- 
tion to problems of human welfare. 

Two specific projects aroused special 
interest and were given priority in 
the natural science program, with the 
understanding that, if approved by 
the Executive Board, they would be 
started in 1947. 


Programs for People 


The first of these was a plan for 
a comprehensive study of life and 
natural resources in the Amazon Ba- 
sin, under the direction of an Inter- 
national Scientific Commission to be 
established in consultation with the 
governments of Brazil, Colombia, Bo- 
livia, Equador, Peru, Venezuela, 
France, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States. This 
would involve a joint effort of the 
scientists of the world in a construc- 
tive human welfare project in a 
tropical area, the results of which 
could contribute to the wholesome 
development of similar areas around 
the globe. 

A second research program given 
high priority called for the establish- 
ment of a group of nutritional science 
and food technology teams, to study 
nutritional problems in India, China, 
Brazil, and Africa. 

Because of the emphasis which the 
conference placed on setting up a 
program which would reach and 
benefit the peoples of the world, the 
question of mass media was given 
high importance. Recommendations 
in this field covered, broadly, mea- 
sures to restore and develop the facili- 
ties of mass communication—press, 
radio, motion pictures—and to pro- 
mote the free flow of communication. 

Of necessity, much of the work 
planned for 1947 had to be limited 

(Continued on page 170) 
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On Lake Lucerne, a chapel in honor of William Tell, symbol of Swiss freedom 


One Europe 


Its horizon lines as seen from a vantage point in the Swiss Alps— 


as interpreted by our most recent recipient of the Nobel Peace Award 


To RETURN TO postwar Europe Is TO 
come back to a much deyastated con- 
tinent—but wholly devastated it is 
not. In Switzerland you feel yourself 
to be in an earthly paradise. This is 
not only because the country is physi- 
cally intact, nor because of the boom- 
ing prosperity of Zurich with its shops 
full of goods at relatively reasonable 
prices. Nor is it only that the people 
as a whole are not impoverished 
(though of course they also have 
their hardships). Above all, it is that 
the Swiss are not torn by hate or 
fear, suspicions and rancors—as a life 
goes on that is not unstable or ob- 
sessed by uncertainty as the future. 

In spite of. the fact that parts of 
_ the population speak German, French, 
and Italian, Switzerland is not pois- 
oned by the presence of an embittered 
minority available, like a Trojan 
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horse, to hostile neighbors. There is 
nothing that corresponds to Alsace- 
Lorraine or to Sudetenland in Czech- 
oslovakia. Linguistic particularisms 
are excluded by the strong sense of 
national unity and by a specifically 
Swiss patriotism that has been the 
growth “of centuries. 

The United States has the same 


good fortune of unity in diversity, but. 


we have had no such considerable 
solid blocks of population, each with 
its own tongue and living where its 
ancestors have lived for centuries. 
And the American solution is cor- 


respondingly different. > 


The Swiss result was not achieved 
as quickly nor as easily as may be 
imagined. There are frictions—social, 
economic, and political—but the lines 
of cleavage are not along the speech 
frontiers. . Skat} 


However, when you look out from 
Switzerland on the land mass from 
which it rises, then indeed you face 
a complicated and difficult ‘world. 
Europe, that “little cape of the great 
continent of Asia,” has an _ area 
roughly comparable to the United 
States, inhabited by a conglomerate 
of peoples, all, in a large sense, of 
the same race without any such 
contrasts as there are in the Ameri 
cas between the white, the Asiatic 
the African, and the Amerindian 
Kneaded together through the ages 
intermixed, interbred, speaking 
tongues all, with minor exceptions 
derived from the same Sanskrit 
source — nevertheless what a crazy 
quilt of sharply differentiated unit: 
has resulted! And this in ‘spite of the 
facts that most share a common mem 
ory of unity under the Pax Romana 


Ithat (except for the relatively few essentially non-political. I refer to Salis, a distinguished radio commen- 
\Mohammedans) all are heirs of the what was called Rencontres Inter-  tator, whose broadcasting in German 


' 


vy, 


ry 


at 
as regards Western Europe at least, 
| they were molded for centuries by one 
- Church, one feudal culture and code 


» of chivalry. 


Mother of Cultures—and Wars 
The dividedness of Europe is not, 


1 of course, an accident. The continent 


sis indeed cut up by innumerable 


L 


mountain ranges which played a role 
under primitive conditions. Today, 


. the divisions are not physical but po- 


| 
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litical and psychological, the economic 
divisions being not primary but due 
to these factors. And these in turn 


é are the result, as they are the cause, 


ofthe historical bedevilment of a 
continent never able to forget its past 
wars, cruel defeats, and heady tri- 
Gmphs. 

Countries preoccupied with fears of 

invasion are not going to plan their 
highways, or any of their other fa- 
cilities, so as to promote international 
communication and understanding. 
None dares let down its guard. So 
there are troublesome barriers, cus- 
tom houses every little way, compli- 
cated difficulties in transmitting 
money and even in carrying it about, 
weary hours at the visa office, and so 
on, seemingly without end. But all 
these tiresome constrictions are mere 
teflections of what is much more seri- 
ous—the all too well justified mutual 
fear, and: the resulting complex of 
political alignments and tensions. 
_ Certainly this trouble is not pecu- 
liar to Europe. The wars that it 
calises are global, and we are all in 
the same boat. . 


- Ours is certainly one world for 


is the focus of the trouble and in some 
nsiderable degree its source. What 
the Balkans are to Europe — that 
Europe is to the world. 


for European unity should be stirring 


z 


evil as well as for good; and Europe - 


‘It is ‘not surprising, and is most 
‘holesome, that the agelong desire 


ain at the present moment, parallel — 
, and by no means in conflict with, 
ressure for See ee on a re 


Ewe She ane of this in | 


nationales de Géneve: L’Esprit Euro- 
péen, which took place in early Sep- 
tember. For this there had been ar- 
ranged a series of literary and philo- 
sophical lectures by a surprising gal- 
axy of distinguisheds-writers in the 
University. Aula. These were inter- 
spersed with discussions in the 
Athénée (dear to all Geneva hearts), 
presentations at the Grand Théatre 
of Claudel’s religious play “L’An- 
nonce faite a Marie’ and of Beetho- 
ven’s single opera “Fidelio,” concerts, 
along with so-called recitals or liter- 
ary evenings devoted respectively to 
the work and ideas of the great 
French poet, Valéry, and the Swiss 
writer, Ramuz, both recently dead. 
The art of the screen was remem- 
bered -with Eisenstein’s “Ivan the 
Terrible” and Olivier’s extraordinary 
Shakespearean success, “Henry V.” 
Among the lecturers France was 
represented by Julien Benda, who 
made such a sensation in 1927 with 
his book “La Trahison des Clercs,” 
indicting intellectuals for their failure 
to rise to the occasion when Fascism 
and. Hitlerism were menacing the 
world; also by Bernanos and _ that 
very sympathetic figure, Guéhenno. 
Switzerland contributed Jean de 
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_ after her return last fall came the ES 


during the war was an open door to 
the many who dared to listen; and 
Denis de Rougement whose book 
“La Part du Diable” has appeared in 
English and who has recently re- 
tnened from the United States—with 
which he was not enchanted. Bene- 
detto Croce being unable to come, 
Italy sent Francisco Flora, author of 
a classic history of Italian literature. 
Georg Lukacs from Budapest. spoke 
as a Communist, though as one not 
necessarily committed to the party 
line. Stephen Spender, poet and UN- 
ESCO delegate, came frem England. 
One of the most respected and 
warmly welcomed was Professor Karl 
Jaspers of Heidelberg. 

The Entretiens or discussions were 
particularly interesting. One of these 
was enlivened by a passionate ex- 
change of views on the youth of to- 
day in which Guéhenno’s. generous 
enthusiasm for the work of the Re- 
sistance was deeply moving. 

Among the most reasonable and 
instructive contributions was that of 
M. Amrouche, a man of that won- 


-derful Berber stock of North Africa 


the significance of which has in gen- 
eral been so little recognized by his- 
torians. He spoke of European cul- 


During her years as an econ- 
omist at Wellesley College (1896- 
1918) Professor Balch rendered 
signal services to Boston and 
Massachusetts. Her first writings 
for The Survey were chapters of 
an outstanding study of “Our 
Slavic Fellow Citizens” (1910). 
As delegate to the International 
Congress of Women at the Hague 
in 1915, she was one of a special 
wartime mission to the Scandina- 
vian and Russian governments. Be- 
tween the two world wars, she was - 
active on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. In 1936 the Women’s Inter- 
national League made her honorary 
international president. 


“Her recent “Women for Peace i 


and Freedom” (Survey Graphic for 
October 1946) was written on her 
first postwar visit to Europe. Soon 


Nobel Award of 1946, divided be- — 


For years Miss Balch has. Bestia a. 
friend of Switzerland—since her 
post at Geneva in the early 
Twenties as international. secretary 
of the Women’s International Lea- 

_ gue for Peace and ‘Freedom. * 


tween Miss Balch and John R. 3 
Mott of the YMCA—recogniti 
in both instances of long ye 
distinguished service to the 
of linternational | pas ‘ 


rland, where it is most natural 
he idea of a federated Europe — 
an. especial appeal and 


than eure both dei, 


pee 


elsewhere. 


ture as one who is standing at the 
same time outside and within it and 
hence, unlike some of the other 
speakers, able to view it with objec- 
tivity, both as to its glories and its 
limitations. Some, indeed, tended to 
make culture in its entirety coincide 
with that of Europe alone and seemed 
curiously remote from any realiza- 
tion of the role of Egypt or of Pal- 
estine, Confucius or the Buddha, Ta- 
gore or Gandhi, to say nothing of the 
Americas or that great African race 
and its contribution which has not 
yet been assessed. 

The meaning of the whole was, of 
course, the desire for a true European 
culture, conscious of itself as such, 
in the sense of Romain Rolland’s 
“good European.” The tone was reg- 
istered by the fact that no proposals 
were made, no resolutions voted, and 
that all political considerations were 
conspicuously absent. The whole was 
permeated by a strong sense of moral 
earnestness in the face of the critical 
times in which we all are involved 
and in large part by specifically re- 
ligious concern, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. 

Surely it is not too much to hope 
that this effort, to be followed by 
others on the same level but less di- 
vorced from everyday necessities, 
will strengthen the fertilizing effect 
of free give-and-take of thought, and 
contribute to the growth of an atmos- 
phere of mutual understanding and 
active good will throughout a troubl- 
ed and divided continent. 

After these Geneva meetings I at- 
tended a conference very different in 
tone—practical, political, and propa- 
gandist—arranged by the Swiss or- 
ganization, Europa Union, to discuss 


a United States of Europe. The ses- 


sions were partly in Berne, partly at 
a lakeside resort near Lucerne with 
celebrations also in that city itself 
and at little Ruetli, rich in its asso- 


ciation with the primitive origins of 


Swiss democracy and the story of 
William Tell. 

The meetings were earnest, inti- 
mate, coffpetent, and excellent in 
spirit. Those taking part were mainly 
Swiss, though the program also drew 
Teale Seige Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Italy, England, Germany, 
Austria, and. Hungary, and perhaps 
e speakers were enthusi- 
astic, and the Swiss were convinced 
that Switzerland has. a treasure of 


exceeding value to share and that she 


can show the practical way out to a 
ae rss 
aaa ns et <— 


Europe which 1s not only itself dis- 
tracted but imperiled with dissen- 
sions which are a menace to mankind 
and a scandal to the human race. 


Europe United 


Yet I must admit that the more 
closely one considers the problem of a 
United States of Europe, the more 
multiform and the more serious its 
difficulties and implications appear.* 

Take the relations of such a feder- 
ation to the United Nations. The 
Golden Gate Charter, like the Cove- 
nant of the old League of Nations, 
expressly foresees and admits the pos- 
sibility of “regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such mat- 
ters, relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or 
agencies and their activities are con- 
sistent with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United. Nations.” (Art. 
52, 1) All would seem to be plain 
sailing on this score. 

But even if the new Europe were 
not acceptable as “a regional arrange- 
ment,” why should the United Na- 
tions find difficulty in accepting a 
new government of this type, consti- 
tuted peacefully and by consent? On 
the formal and constitutional side 
perhaps none, but power politics 
might rear its ugly head and make 
trouble. Would the United States look 
with favor on the appearance of so 
powerful a European union? Would 
it be challenged by British imperialist 
considerations and questions of bal- 
ance of power? And what of Russia? 


Could the USSR be induced not to- 


regard it as a “Western bloc,” hos- 
tile, potentially at least, to her in- 
terests? . 
Supposing that all those countsies 
which are suggested as member states 
of the new body desired “in principle” 
to join, would they agree to having 
one common vote in the UN, giving 
up the individual votes that those 


who are members now possess? Or 
would Europe have the multiple vot-. 


ing power that the United States of 
America does not have? If Europe— 


like the British Commonwealth of. 
_ Nations and the Soviet Union—were 


to have more than one vote it might 
not be easy to agree on how many 
and how distributed. Finally, would 


the United States of Europe have a 


veto power like that of the Big Five 


today? 


_ stacles to such a far-rea 


The question of what countries 
should be included in the new union 
would seem a prior question. Should 
Russia with its huge Asiatic territory 
be inside? Should Britain with its 
worldwide connections and connota- 
tions? The Swiss answer, and I judge 
increasingly also the consensus of 
opinion among those interested, ’ is, 
“Neither of them.” 

Obviously a prime consideration is 
to avoid anything which would 
awaken suspicion that such a United 
States of Europe was a “point” 
against any other government; rather 
to make it clear that it would further 
good relations all round, a condition, 
alas, much easier to formulate than 
to realize. There is, in particular, the 
very difficult question of postwar 
Germany. 

If Germany were to enter as a 
unit, might she not have such over- 
whelming weight as to give her, in 
effect, the hegemony of the continent? 
If, on the other hand, there were a 
number of autonomous German 
states with a corresponding number 
of German votes, what then? 

Europa Union has its own quite 
definite program. This, in essence, is 
that the European union should con- 
stitute a great neutral body—in which 
neither Britain nor Russia would take 
part—standing as a buffer and inter- 
mediary between East and West and 
emphatically not directed against any 
people or any government. 


Swiss Neutrality 


It is perhaps hard for anyone whe 
is not Swiss fully to enter into their 
feeling about neutrality as such. It 
seems to me to be rather different 
from that of the Swedes who are 
like the Swissin feeling that neu. 
trality as a political and economic 
necessity is forced upon them by their 
geographical. situation. But the 
Swedes, as it appears to me, do not, 


eas 5 * 
* Since this article was written by Miss Baich 
who was unable because of illness to bring ca 
to date, several new moves have emphasized the 
need for a better integration of Euro 
them negotiations for a Belgian-Duteh cust 
and commerce accord, proposals for economi 
agreements linking the Netherlands, Belgium 
Luxembourg, and France, the conversations o 
Léon Blum with British cabinet chiefs in London 
looking to a_military and trade understanding be 
tween the United Kingdom and France. ed 


comment on the conferences between represen 
tives of the Allies and of Switzrland concerel 
man: fa 1 


‘the liquidation of holdings of 


indicated that neutrality was sometimes utili 
for other purposes than the single one of im 
munity from war for humanitarian service. 
_ Despite the political and historical difficult 
in the way of European federation and the 


of European general neutr: ty, the. eeere 
ideas which Miss Balch advances are factors 
worth study. and thought in regard to the future 
Europe.—P.K. 5 Av ine 


like the Swiss, regard it as their pal- 
ladium, as a sacred and untouchable 


vowed for centuries. The Swiss feel- 
ing goes much deeper thaw the sense 
of the physical horrors and peril to 
their national unity—to their very 
national existence — to which they 
would be exposed if they took sides 
in the recurrent conflicts among their 
powerful neighbors. 

Their little country stands like an 
island surrounded by raging seas. In 
/a nation made up of “Germiins, 
French, and Italians, these under cer- 
tain circumstances might play the part 
of irredenta minorities. Italy is not the 
most dangerous of her neighbors; but 
I think back to the unwillingness of 
Switzerland to cooperate in the boy- 
-cott against Italy when the League of 
Nations hoped to control the Ethio- 

pian aggression by economic sanctions. 

-Yet Swiss neutrality is not pacifist 
nor motivated by pacifism in the ab- 
solutist sense nor in the sense of a 
religious rejection of violence. Con- 
scientious objectors are no more: ap- 
proved by the government nor more 

popular there than in belligerent 
countries. Universal military service 
is compulsory in times of peace and 
war alike, and there ‘s no sound more 
characteristic of a rn ral Sunday than 
that of the required target practice 
in some near-by field. 

Neutrality, then, is a practical policy 

_ which has kept Switzerland clear_ of 
_ war—and if the Swiss are not “paci- 
_ fist,’ they hate and dread war as 
_ everyone must. The policy has also 
_ enabled them to play a very special 
es and render very special services 
to their belligerent neighbors. It is 
this conception of neutrality which the 
Swiss feel is the contribution that they 
_ have to make. It is one that has com- 
_plicated their country’s entry into the 
United Nations as it complicated its. 
relation to the League of Nations, | 
_ where Swiss jealousy in behalf of her 
hundred percent neutrality made diffi- 
‘culties. I recall Switzerland’s concern 
lest League broadcasts might offend 
outside political sensibilities. 


ligerency but emphatically not zso- 
. The distinguished Swiss publi- 
Edmond Privat, pointed out re- 
y that if war teks out peree 


principle to which they have been - 


_ Moreover, the Swiss idea is non- 


that in such a case Swiss neutrality 
must be “integral, permanent, and 
automatic.” 

David Lasserre of Lausanne carries 
the idea further. He remarks that it 
is to the interest of an organization 
trying to establish collective security 
fo receive from each of its members 


the best service that #t can render in 


Photo from European 


ARISTIDE BRIAND 


The French statesman, who died in 1932, 
was a crusader for a federated Europe 


case of war. Now, he points out, 
there is a precious and unique con- 
tribution that a neutral nation, and a 
neutral only, can offer. It is the sort 
of service that the Swiss International 
Committee of the Red Cross with 
its headquarters in Geneva has ren- 


dered in both world wars, including 


visitation of war-prisoner camps, for- 


warding of mail and packages to 


prisoners, seeking and providing ad- 


dresses and information, care of refu- 


gees, and other kinds of assistance 


that only a neutral is free to give. 


The price for fulfilling these func- 
tions “of diplomi*ic protection, su- 


: pervision, and refure” should be per- 


mission to maintain a special status 
within the United Nations as a rec- 
ognized neutral and the harmonizing 
of this status with a membership that 
is both active and in all: other re- 


_ spects normal. 


‘Tt should not be surprising if the 


Swiss are ready to recommend to 


Europe the adoption cf a status to 
which they themselves: Oven Cyc.r 
ghinore oc: 


8 One “takes. a ote: sere at ae 


gots, 2 united | and” neutral 


as a self-sustaining community — a 


Temporary Subcommission on the 


compared that made by Ernest Be 
in Parliament, in November 1945. 


_ tion of Europe and reales ne 


yy ~~ 
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Europe. “Europe, mother of cultures, 
mother of wars.” Can the continent 
remain the first and cease to be the 
last? Why not? 


Europe: United, but Neutral 


What are the chances of actual 
realization of such an idea? Who can 
say? Simply because such efforts do 
not have a mass movement behind 
them, we should not underestimate 
the importance of this one in Switz- 
erland with its propagandists and its 
missionary momentum, or of simi- 
lar efforts (affiliated or not) in Hol- 
land, England, France, Italy, and 
other countries. For this means be- 
ginning at the grass roots, and obvi- 
ously a prime and prior requisite for 
success is education of the public and 
creation of popular interest. But also 
obviously necessary is active interest 
and support on the part of those 
political, economic, and financial 
powers that control development. 

I am in no position to assess any 
one of these contingents. But I recall 
not only Churchill’s speech at Zurich 
in mid-September, but the publicity, 
given four months earlier, to a pro- 
posal that former Secretary of State 
Byrnes was said to be carrying in his 
pocket to the Paris Conference, for 
a European sub-organization—on the 
economic plane—within the UN. This 
scheme caHed for an Economic Coun- 
cil of the continental European coun- 
tries, excluding both Russia and 
Britain, to plan the general economic 
recovery of Europe and make recom- 
mendations to the economic planning 
boards of the United Nations. 

“The theory behind it,” said the 
Christian Science Monitor at the time, 
“is that if Europe is allowed to plan 
for its own economic recovery it will 
reduce the degree to which Russia 
and the United States compete with 


each other for influence in Europe.” 


The plan had the merit of looking ; 
toward a revival of continental Europe 3 


goal reflected in the report of the UN 


Economic Reconstruction of Devas- 
tated Areas, in late September.  -— 
With Churchill’s speech should be — 


stated that he stood for the fede 


that at the British Tr 
gress of 1927 he had put 
vote in favor of a Unit -d F 
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Young Germans still in Denmark, and under Danish supervision, study under an anti-Nazi teacher 


The Golden Rule in Denmark 


How major victims of Nazi aggression have translated their principles 


into practice in dealing with the 200,000 Germans remaining among them. 


YoU WILL RECALL THAT THE Nazis 
were supposed to have been kind to 
Denmark in their wartime occupa- 
tion. Winston Churchill even called 
that country the “murderer’s canary.” 
Presumably, after a hard day in the 
slaughterhouse, the butcher comes 
home, flips the cover off the bird cage, 
throws the occupant some seeds, re- 
frains from pulling its tail, and com- 
mands the bird to sing. 

This feathered allegory lost its val- 
idity very early in the occupation. 
The Danes retained pleasant surface 
manners as long as they could, but 
became increasingly obdurate. First, 
the cold shoulder, then the stiff arm. 
The Gestapo, thereupon, got to work 
in earnest. Kaj Munk, symbol of re- 
sistance, foremost Danish playwright 
of his period, was assassinated on 
Nazi orders. Thousands of Danes 
were deported or consigned to con- 
centration cafaps in Germany and 
Denmark. Hundreds died in confine- 
ment or were killed outright. 

Denmark would not sing for the 
Nazis. 

I reached Denmark some time after 
the Nuremberg trials. It was also the 
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JOHN HERLING 


—By an American observer of rare 
insight and background. 

Mr. Herling was long an active 
force on the staff of the League for 
Industrial Democracy in all its causes 
and adventures in American life. 
Earlier, he had been Washington cor- 
respondent for the Milwaukee Leader 
and for Time, Life, Fortune, and the 
“March of Time.” 

With the launching of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, he be- 
came director of its Labor Relations 
Division; and was the initiator of re- 
peated projects for understanding, 
south and north in the New World. 

With its incorporation in the U, S. 
State Department, he was free to go 
overseas last summer under commis- 
sion from several American newspa- 
pers and magazines. 


third anniversary of the flight of the 


Danish Jews. You may recall the- 


story of how, during a week of nights 
in late 1943, nearly all of this coun- 
try’s 8,500 Jews were able to make 
their way to a haven in Sweden. 
From all accounts, it was the best 


_ organized exodus of a people who for 
some time have had to learn the mel- 


= 


ancholy art of making a hasty. exit. 
It was fortunate for this group that 
a turn in Sweden’s diplomacy of neu- 
trality provided them a haven at the 
time and also a comparatively safe 
crossing. Altogether 20,000 men, 
women, and children, including 12,000 
political refugees, eventually got over 
to the opposite shore with the assist- 
ance of the Swedish government. 
Their eighteen months stay in 
Sweden was calm and secure. With 
the aid of Swedish officials, an efh- 
cient refugee bureau was established. 
Special homes for the aged were set 
up; scholarships were provided for — 
students at Swedish universities; living 
allowances were given younger boys — 
and girls enabling them to attend ~ 
school in. comparative comfort. 
Right after the war, the trek home | 
began and, in common with all 
Danes, the refugees faced the neces- 
sity of reorienting themselves to a — 
set of stiff postwar problems in the — 
economy and social life of their 
country. ‘ : eae 
A particularly hard knot was the - 
presence of German “refugees” who } 
have been there since January 1945. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


vhese were birds of flight left be- 
und in the canary’s cage—their num- 
rer twice that of the German troops 
vho had been stationed in Denmark 
uring the occupation. When the 
lazi war front, east and west, col- 
»psed, their forces in Denmark were 


promptly disarmed and marched out. 


| Prussian Influx 


| 
f Relieved of one obvious burden, 
enmark found itself having to sup- 
ort, house, and in part school 200,- 
0 old men, women, and children 
vho had swarmed in on them from 
astern Prussia, whence they had fled 
fefore the advancing Soviet troops. 
hey had scattered over the country- 
(de and through the towns and were 
juartered by the Nazi authorities in 
‘otels, schools, industrial buildings, 
ind sports clubs, pushing out Danes 
1 the process. Danish children in 
‘copenhagen were evicted from 95 
rercent of their classrooms. Such 
quatters did not endear themselves 
) their hapless hosts. 


ske Poland and Geechosionald. 
night have bundled them off across 
me nearest borders and abandoned 
mem to their fate or to whatever 
ower cared to intervene. 

' The Danes did not care to do this 
jor at least two reasons: first, they 
iré a kindly people; second, they be- 
rieved it was not in keeping with 
heir democratic traditions to dump 
ean beings, uncared for, into the 


’ When hostilities ended, Denmark, - 


‘schools 


shambles of eastern Prussia. Modestly, 
they also believed that the Allies, after 
meeting more urgent problems, would 
assume their proper responsibility. 
Bereft of their bully-boy escorts, the 
displaced Germans grew frantic with 
fear and uncertainty, but Danish 
policy quickly became clear. They 
were brought in from seattered places 
and housed in 102 camps, most of 
them constructed for the purpose. A 
typical establishment is the Klover- 
marken camp, set up on a golf course 
on the outskirts of Copenhagen. At 
the time of my visit last fall, 17,000 
refugees were living there in 900 
wooden houses and barracks, pur- 
chased mainly in Sweden. There were 
9,000 women, about 5,000 children; 
the rest, chiefly old men, and boys 
between fifteen and military age. 
The camp was laid out according 
to sound standards of town planning, 
with plenty of air and light between 
the dwelling places, small plots for 
growing things, playgrounds for the 
children, a special kitchen for prepar- 
ing food for the very young, com- 
munity buildings of various kinds, 
two hospitals, one of them for tuber- 
culous patients. Gymnasia and kin- 
dergartens were attached to the 
where the children were 
taught the revived curriculum’ of 
1933. 
Altogether, 
“refugees” 


the 200,000 German 
equaled 5 percent of the 


Danish population and required a. 
caretaker staff of 10,000. If the United 


‘must treat them well, 


States had found itself saddled with 
an equivalent burden, we should have 
been feeding, housing, and fretting 
about 7,000,000 refugees, with a pro- 
portionately larger corps of 350,000 
guardians. If we had done the job 
as efficiently as the Danes, it would 
have cost us 3 percent of our national 
income. As Lord Beveridge recalled, 
when all nations were invited to con- 
tribute one percent of their national 
income to UNRRA for its program 
of relief, the Danish representative, 
without boasting, could testify that 
his country was already laying out 
three times that percentage. 


Denmark’s Democracy 


“You can be sure we want these 
people to go back to Germany,” the 
commandant in charge at Klover- 
marken assured a Danish journalist 
and myself as we salked through 
the well laid out lanes of this little 
“municipality.” “But while they are 
here,” he went on, “we shall not give 
them any reason to go back with 
hatred for us in their hearts. We em- 
phasize especially the care of the 
children. If we do that well, perhaps 
they will remember Denmark as be- 
ing a good country. And besides, we 
if we wish 
really to teach them what it is to be 
democratic.” 

I looked over this blond, blue-eyed 
Dane very carefully. Like other mien 
managing this refugee enterprise, he 


himself had been jailed ee the Nazis 


Klovermarken, on the outskirts of Copenhagen—one of the well planned camps built by the Danes for their uninvited guests 
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the cen 
hanging clothes on a line. Some 
_ greeted us with a slight smile, others 


ees: 


for resistance activities and knew 
firsthand what life in a concentration 
camp can mean. Striding along in 
uniform, looking rather like one of 
the forest rangers you see in the 
Yosemite, he explained the policy of 
his government with a quiet convic- 
tion Swhich allayed my skepticism that 
his were perhaps well worn platitudes 
of good intentions rather than work- 
ing administrative practices. 

We went into several of the huts 
which I chose at random, and looked 
around. As we approached one of the 
barracks, he said a little regretfully, 


ably. The woman and the others 
nodded vigorous agreement. Through 
their camp newspaper and the system 
of block captains, they were kept in- 
formed of the repatriation efforts. 
Nearly 96 percent of the refugees 
in such camps belonged originally to 
what is now the Russian zone of 
Germany. The USSR had said it 
might accept 100,000 of this largely 
nonproductive group. Denmark be- 
lieves that under the Potsdam formula 
all should properly return to the place 
of origin. If the Danes yielded on 
this principle, they would be bur- 


A kindergarten class. “Perhaps they will remember Denmark as a good country” 


“You ought to visit this, too. It is one 
of the worst crowded. We don’t want 
you to think that everything is 


_ lovely.” 


A large oblong hall had been di- 
vided into square lean-tos, for pri- 
vacy’s sake. The wooden frames were 
covered with cloth, blankets, or bur- 
lap. It was neat, but, in general, 
inferior to the huts we had visited 
earlier, and the air inside was close. 
Elderly people sat around mopily; 
teen-age girls were reading books 
from the community library; small 
groups of children were playing in 
of the room; women were 


with indifference. It was not an ani- 
fatted a mblage. 


teeueVy LL? ld you like to do?” we 

asked a woman putting out her wash- 

snore vant to go home,” she 
said. 


“Well, you know, we would like 
you to,” our ‘guide commented ami- 


dened with permanent responsibility 
for those rejected by the Russians. 
Only a few days before, the com- 
mandant told us, two women got in 
a bitter wrangle, with which their 


chosen district chairmen found them- 


selves unable to cope. The women 
were hailed before the supervisory 
authorities. “She called me a Nazi,” 
one of them complained. The other 
denied this indignantly. What the 
commandant found significant and 
gratifying was that “Nazi” had al- 
ready become an insulting name. 
“That’s progress,” he said. 

As we went on, there came toward 
us a woman of about sixty, with 
dignified bearing, an interesting, pale, 
and careworn face, who once might 
have been a library official or head- 


mistress of a school. She looked at 


us pleasantly and we_ instinctively 
raised our hats, the Danish officer 


giving her a sort of half salute. As’ 
pe aur eaure a Eee ne. and te 


ask it. The three replied almost 


| hinasel to brut. ‘Oneal h 


while the commandant and I turn) 
to watch. Her face became a flamiu' 
red and she looked down like a4 


} 


pentant child. Women sitting outsi) 
a nearby hut laughed, as it sharil 
in her embarrassment. : 
What the woman had said in 1 
turning our salute was “Heil Hitler 
She had said it automatically, in 
tone of quiet civility, but her morti 
cation was clear and deep. “It was 
slip of the mind,” she was explainirt 
in German; as if she herself we 
hardly satisfied with this excuse. 
Mulling over the incident as we t 
sumed our walk, the commanda: 
broke out: “She saw my uniform ar 
reacted to it the way she has be 
compelled to react to all uniforms f 
twelve years. That must be it.” 
little later the woman crossed oj 
path again and timidly ventured 
“Griiss’ Gott.” 
We looked in on a theater lar, 
enough to seat about four hundre 
All the equipment was refugee-bul 
One of the “stage hands” came out 


. explain things. There was a very pt 


fessional looking prompter’s be 
With a. few exceptions, he told 1 
the actors lacked previous experient 
They had erected a setting for Shak 
peare’s “As You Like It,” the curre 
production. It had a primitive Eliz 
bethan quality. On one of the tre 
hung a placard with the messaj 
“Rosalind, Ich Liebe Dich.” q 

Elsewhere there was a busy’ ¢ 
penter’s shop where older men ai 
boys were making toys, ship mode 
and the like for the little children 
anticipation of Christmas. 3 

Outside one of the barracks, a m 


.dle-aged man and two compani¢ 


were chatting. To our questions abe 
life in the camps, they replied th 
they had no complamts to make 


only, they wanted to go back to Di 


zig and start life over. 

“What do you think of the Nur 
berg trials?” That had been on ¢ 
‘minds all day and it was natural 


unison: “Of course, we knew nothi 
of what was going on in the cone 
tration camps.” “We had no ide: 
gas chambers and such contrivanct 
“Tf they were guilty of such horre 
they deserve their punishmen uf 
older man remarked sadly 


lived most of his. life befc 


panions i rupted: “I was s fou 


junder it. I have known nothing else.” 

| When I asked the younger man 
Wwhether he thought Germany was 
ready for democracy, his words spilled 
iout over each other: 

| “Yes. Now we shall really have a 
genuine democracy. This time we 
shall build a real democratic system. 
HAnd, mind you, it will not be a 
k ‘swindle democracy’ such as we had 
n before Hitler came to power. No, no, 
this time it will not be a ‘swindle 
i democracy.’ 
The older man looked stricken; 
y wordless, helpless, he tried to wave 
aside the young man’s words. He was 
tthe only one of the three refugees 
who seemed aware that in the very 
wact of rejecting Nazism, the speaker 
\ was actually accepting the Nazi in- 
t terpretation of the Weimar Republic. 
It was as unconscious as the reaction 
k of the woman we had met half an 
hour before. But here there was no 
¢ awareness of any “slip of the mind,” 
no embarrassment. It was an eager, 
: self-assured expression of a point of 
view which would require very little 


jing in East Prussia under the new 
management. 

Clearly, the Danes have had wished 
upon them a job of fantastic difh- 
culty. Nevertheless they persist, fur- 
nishing the “refugees” at least 2,300 
calories each day—just about the av- 
erage for the people of Norway, 
which I also visited—and far above 
the scale prevailing in the occupied 
zones in Germany. The Danes pro- 
vide “formula” kitchens for babies; 


schools, libraries, a community the- 


ater—and an atmosphere of freedom. 
They are attempting to reeducate into 
habits of self-respect women almost 
beside themselves with frustration. 
Beir are trying to train youths — 
‘in democratic ways, and hope with 
de desperate earnestness that, so treated, 
fhe e will remember it in years to 
come and not let themselves be used . 
(as were many of their predecessors 
‘of the last war) as the flying wedge 
of an invasion corps or as spies in’ 
ne forefront of aggression. Recalling — 
he bitter lesson of their hospitality in 
Vorld War I, the Danes have linked 
‘range precaution with this 
beneficence. They prohibit | 


in these camps. 

almost as if a modern 

the ine 
d- 


‘ adjustment to suit conditions prevail-: 


of the Danish language 


Victor Gollancz, the British pub- 
lisher, fervently advocates in “Our 
Threatened Values,” his recent small 
volume brought out in England. Gol- 
lancz, a foremost anti-Nazi, has now 
turned full blast against all totali- 
tarian power doctrines and in_his 
book makes an appeal, at once _pas- 
sionate and rational, for the regener- 
ation of decency in the western world. 


“A Strong Sense of History” 


Returning to Copenhagen from the 
camp, I picked up Gollancz’s book to 
read again his plea for generosity as 
a basis of postwar policy: 


If we treat these Germans kindly, 
kindness will stir in them. If we show 
them mercy, they will know by the im- 
mediacy of contact, how “delightful” 
mercy is. If we, the enemy, act justly 
to them when we could have acted 
unjustly, if we give them the rights 
that we might have so easily withheld, 
_ then they will understand what rights 
mean, just because we tee the ye to 
withhold them... . 

I do not. mean, of course, that a 

change in the temper of the German 

people can be a matter of days or weeks: 
a boy who has been indoctrinated for 
twelve years with Nazism does not be- 
come a liberal or a Christian overnight. 
Nor can it be accomplished ah, or 
by the way. 

The very depth of the. moral ‘srousid 
‘requires a corresponding intensity in the 
effort to reach and cure it. Only if we 
feel the same passionate. devotion to our 

ethic as Hitler felt for his and the Com- 
munists feel for theirs can we win the 
heart of Germany and. alate. per- 
~ haps, of the whole world. . 
should we lack BEL i? Isn’ 


“mans to eastern Prussia. The Soviet 


sponsibility for the rest. © 


Photos from the Danish Information Office 
Corner of an attractive, efficient camp creche, with its trim little cribs 


as the barbarism of Hitler and the ruth- 
less expediency of what is now called 
communism? 


iz 


In her treatment of German “refu- 
gees,” Denmark has been guided 
through the labyrinth of her own 
and the world’s many troubles by 
such a sturdy skein woven from kind- 
liness, wisdom, and a strong sense of 
history. 

The Allies have continued to give 
Denmark assurances of their concern: 
The United States, Great Britain, and 
France have promised that they will 
each take 12,000 into their respective 
zones in Germany. Great Britain ar- 
ranged for their repatriation at the 
rate of 1,000 a month; presumably the 
American authorities will sometime 
follow suit. 

The Danish government promptly 
informed the Russians that even on 
the basis of their own formula to 
match all the other allied powers in | 
this responsibility, the Soviet govern- 
ment should be prepared now to ar- 
range for the return of 36,000 Ger- 


e* 


reply was that they were ready “in 
principle” to care for 15,000. ae 
Although the Danes will be grate 
ful for any lightening of the load, 
they point out that ‘nearly all “the se ; 
refugees” belong in the eastern (Rus-— 
sian) zone of Germany. It is hardly et 


convincing to say you will assume = 


half your obligation to your depenc 
ents, if the community assumes re 


In ae ape! while t 


Thumbs in the Dike 


How neighborhood houses in the Netherlands held their ground under 


Nazi occupation and are today factors in the recovery of Holland. 


ONE AND ALL, HOLLANDERS SEEM EAGER 
to erase the marks of war as quickly 
and as completely as possible. This 
holds psychologically as well as 
physically. Characteristically, they 
want to get back to solid earth and 
orderliness and to feel that life is 
moving steadily. 

“You can get your shoes mended 
now without coupons,” they confide 
to visitors, with a look as if that were 
a momentous gain—provided the 
shoemaker has leather. 

Everything is rationed, but the 
black market seems to be limited to 
cigarettes and textiles. When I wanted 
to get some chocolate in the stores, I 
was told that it was a pity but with- 
out coupons this would not be pos- 

sible. And those delicious cakes I 
~ asked about? If I would bring equiva- 
lent sugar and butter, they would sell 
them to me. 

While the visitor gets no coupons, 
hotels, restaurants, and clubs may 
serve you, and they do within limits. 
Meat is scarce, the portions small; 
vegetables and fish are plentiful; 
bread is dark but good; but there is 
little cheese and this is sorely missed. 
Milk is available but rationed as is 
everything—clothes, shoes, watches, 
tobacco. Prices are high. 


War’s Aftermath 


There is a solid, quiet determination 
abroad in the land. On the other 
hand, some people concerned about 
what is happening tell you that youth 
has been utterly spoiled, that those 
who learned to sabotage by not work- 
ing for the Nazis find it easy to live 
by the black market. 

They add that the best liar also 
had the best ¢hance to escape death 


under pogecupation and that it will 


take years for young people to settle 
down to the kind of stable life their 
elders think they should live. 
_I gathered.this from a teacher in a 
select school, no less than from boys’ 
club leadeis Sionetheless, such fore- 
bodings are-hard for a casual observer 
to accept because the young people in 
the trains and trams, while rough, 
_ have a high degree of courtesy, and in 
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LILLIE M. PECK 


—By the secretary of the National 
Federation of Settlements, who, last 
spring, was awarded the Barnett 
Memorial Fellowship. This fellowship 
is made possible by a joint British 
and American fund long since raised 
in honor of the founder of Toynbee 
Hall, London—the world’s first settle- 
ment. 

She employed the award to get in 
touch firsthand with developments in 
England, France, the Lowlands, and 
Scandinavia. A second article will 
tell the saga of the part played by 
settlements in war and peace not only 
in the Finnish cities but to the north 
in Lapland. 

In late August, Miss Peck attended 
a meeting of key people at Brussels, 
and her article in Survey Midmonthly 
for. October on “Social Workers in 
One World” was the earliest to bring 
Americans abreast of plans ahead for 
postwar International Conferences of 


Social Work in The Hague in 1947, . 


in the USA in 1948, 


the few clubs I visited the boys and 
girls struck me as quiet and dis- 
ciplined. There is much talk of “as- 
phalt youth,” of how little organized 
activities meet the need. After a little 
talk, people say, “Well, until we get 
decent houses there will be no real 
stability.” Clubs help, but the great 
want is housing. Not only were vast 
numbers of houses destroyed during 
the years of invasion and occupation, 
but provision for normal population 
growth has yet to be made. 

On the one hand, Holland has long 
had a fine standard of home and town 
planning and has good plans that are 
full of promise for the future. On 
the other hand, the desire to put the 
war behind them is marked by the 
practical ways in which the people 
have sought to wipe out the signs of 
its ravages. Where there was ground 


fighting, one sees great gaps and 
gashes; where the damage was largely 


from the air the places are just blanks. 
Elsewhere you have to look for evi- 
dence and to know the signs of air 
raid or street fighting, for the cities 
have been cleaned up to a degree that 
is unbelievable. = a iemee 


possible as yet. 
So you no longer 
trains are overcrowded or, that there 


to speculate on how there are any 
means left to get about. You hang 


Take Rotterdam, which suffered 
greatly. The station itself is very or 
derly and traffic heavy, but you do 
not notice at first that all the build- 
ings are temporary. There is no glass 
over the platforms, but there is no 
broken glass underfoot to call your 
attention to the fact. 

As you come out of the station, you 
seem to be in the midst of fields 
across which people are making their 
way. You find yourself wondering 
why the station was put so far out- 
side the town;.and then you:catch a 
glimpse of the shell of a nearby 
church and realize that the city was 
obliterated for blocks along the rail- 
road. The rubble has since been 
cleared and nature has taken over. It 
is all very tidy. Much of the wreck- 
age was so complete that nothing 
could be salvaged, but elsewhere neat 
piles of cleaned brick stand ready for 
new building. 

There zs new. building, but it is’ 
with cement, for all other materials 
are scarce or non-existent. We passed 
some large structures going up near 
the edge of the wasteland and found 
one a cinema, another a restaurant, 
a third a bank. My companion said 
bitterly, “And houses should come 
first.” 5 

Once you have seen behind and 
through this prevailing orderliness, 
the. aftermath of aggression is ever. 
present — windows boarded up or 
patched, bashed-in buildings, bridges 
half rebuilt, and streets being relaid. 

Then as you travel in third class 
carriages, crowded beyond anything 
known in prewar years, you get used 


to windows with panes gone or re- 


placed with wood, and to the utter 


darkness at night on the coal burning 


lines. As the train goes on, you pass, 
seemingly, miles of engines, freight 
cars, and carriages on every siding « 

along the lines, smashed beyond rec- 
lamation. Even salvage has been im- 


wonder that 


are not so many. Rather, you come 


re ee ae ee 
SPA, a Sian oe 
Vike oe 


yon the edge of a street car. Someone 
vhas courteously given you an extra 
lshove. in, with the explanation that 
“Our good trams are still in Ham- 
burg,” or “Of course people used to 
iride bicycles before the war; but there 
are less than a third of them left.” 


However, the canals are cleared for 
trafic and life goes on. When you 
ask friends, “What happened to you 
in wartime?” you come upon a real 
-reluctance to say “Oh, I carried on” 
hor “It was bitter”; or “We lived in a 
skind of shell, seething inside, frus- 
‘trated because we could do nothing, 
8 seeing what belonged to our friends 
cor fellow citizens carried away, and 
| knowing that our young people them- 
s selves were being taken to Germany 
t to work in the German plants. Some 
ol these escaped but many did not.” 


Protection of the Jews 


| There have been Jews in Holland 
1 for hundreds of years. There is a tab- 
) let in the old court church to Isaac 
«da Costa, a Jewish citizen who was 
| born in 1790, and I noted with inter- 
) est the name of Lopez Cardoza 
; among the board of directors of Ons 
Huis (“Our House” — a Rotterdam 
settlement). 


Some Jews, fortunately, escaped and 
were hidden by friends, but many 
families disappeared without trace. 

The business manager of Ons Huis 
did twenty-eight months of forced 
labor in Germany along with Jewish 
doctors, lawyers, and others. He was 
young and came through, but of the 
six hundred or more in his camp no 
more than sixty suryived. “Yes, it 
was hard, but it’s over How and there 
is so much to be done,” he said. 

You hear stories of gallant efforts 
to protect the Jews—how the long- 
shoremen moyed into one district, for 
example, when the first raid on a poor 
Jewish neighborhood was rumored. 
With these big brawny Hollanders 
filling the doorways and standing out 
in front, the raid was called off for the 
time being. The next time, the Nazis 
came swiftly and with machine guns. 

I was told of one woman who took 
five Jewish friends into her home, hid 
them and fed them on one ration card 
and what she could get illegally. 
They could never move about her 
small flat when she was: out and the 
strain and overcrowding dragged on. 
Then, through some slip, her place 
was raided. Three of her friends got 
away, but two were caught. 


Some of the 
correspond to 


ments kept 


which 


settie- 


organiZat 10nNS 
our American 


right 


on and their work- 
ers took part in all the general efforts 
for relief and served on committees. 
Of course, the general curfew and the 
blackout imposed at night made it 
impossible to have evening activities 
and there was great danger in bring- 
ing young people together because a 
sudden raid might mean that they 
would be scooped up together. Many 
of the settlement leaders themselves 
had joined the Netherlands army or 
taken on special jobs. Some houses, 
such as Ons Dorpshuis en Eelde, 
were requisitioned by the German 
army and later, when deliverance 
came, became recreation centers for 
the Canadians. Today, they have 
picked up the strands of their work 
as if nothing had happened. 

One prominent leader, J. W. Hoek- 
stra, was shot by the Nazis for his 
part in the resistance. Dr. Hoekstra 
had not only been active in adult edu- 
cation but at one time had been sec- 
retary of the Settlement Federation 
of Holland. His loss was widely 
mourned. 


There are several movements in 
Holland which seem to stem from the 


In the “black winter” of 1944, Ons Huis, Rotterdam, established a food center where children were sure of a hot meal 
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same source as the corresponding 
movements in Britain and America. 
All go back to the industrial revolu- 
tion and to the humanistic efforts to 
counter its evils and build a com- 
munity of interest for all the people. 

History has it that here in the 
United States. our public education 


The late A. de Koe, founder and director 

of Ons Huis, Rotterdam, adult education 

center which has branched out to include 
activities for children 


had its beginnings in the free schools 
the Dutch established in New Am- 
sterdam at the mouth of the Hudson. 
The other way round, two hundred 
and fifty years later, the settlement 
movement, the early university exten- 
sion movement, and the workers edu- 
cation movement as these spread in 
English-speaking countries, stimulated 
kindred undertakings in Holland. 
The American public library also 
caught imaginations. Later, but 
equally important, Jane Addams’ writ- 
ings had an inspiriting influence. Not 
only “Twenty Years at Hull-House,” 
but particularly “The Spirit of Youth 
and the City Streets” still circulate 
and are quoted. 


Three Pioneer Settlements 


Ons Huis, Amsterdam. This was 

founded as early as 1892, eight years 
after Toynbee Hall in London. Its 
inspiration was “a woman of good so- 
cial feeling,” Helene Mercier; its back- 
er, a philanthropist, C. W. Janssen; 
and its first leader a former minister, 
J. A. Tours. His successor was Miss 
Van Asperen van de Velde, and today 
J. W. Barentzs is the head. There are 
eight branches in various parts of the 
city. The main building is well built 
if institutional; the rooms are large 
and comfortably furnished. There is 
a gymnasium, a good hall and stage; 
growing plants and bright table cov- 
ers and curtains make its club rooms 
informal. 
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The evening of my visit, there were 
sewing groups and a class in pattern 
making and design. Women, old, 
young, and middle-aged, eagerly 
asked questions about how America 
could send so much clothing and still 
have any left. They were greatly in- 
terested that rich, poor, and in- 
between, had contributed; also that 
we, too, had shortages in low-priced 
goods, and that women in settlements 
made over old clothing and ex- 
changed good clothes outgrown by 
children, through “Swap Shops.” A 
women’s club council asked about 
American women’s clubs and especi- 
ally the Women’s Club Federation of 
the Chicago settlements which had 
sent a gift of money to a kindred 
group in Amsterdam. 

Naturally, work with children in- 
creased rather than lessened - during 
the occupation. Ons Huis, with its 
eight branches, reports 1,000 a day 
now coming regularly in groups. 

Beyond this, Ons Huis has built a 
small addition for factory boys from 
thirteen to eighteen. From these it is 
hoped to develop leaders for clubs to 
come. The membership is limited to 
forty who joined on their own in- 
itiative, and can come in any time 
they wish outside of working hours. 
There are the usual games, simple 
carpentry, books, some music, and 
out-of-door activities such as excur- 
sions and hikes. Three leaders (one 
a young doctor) work with the boys 
intensively and know them in their 
homes and jobs as well as in the club. 
The hope has been, also, to found a 
number of so-called “Youth Houses” 
for intensive work with girls as well 
as factory boys but money, space, and 
leadership have been Jacking. 

During the occupation Ons Huis 
felt that its primary tasks were to 
work actively against the infiltration 
of German ideas, to build morale and 
strengthen the resistance. The Nazis 
required the house to post a sign that 
no Jews were admitted but it let it be 
known quietly that no one knew who 
was a Jew and who was not—and 
everyone came. Similarly, the Nazi 
propaganda office demanded that 


meetings be held for its purposes, but 


somehow these were never held. In 


the “black winter” of 1944, the house 


managed some heat and established a~- ; 
hunger, and she asked me to under- 


food center where children came for 
a hot meal. Everyone helped and the 
children were less hungry and cold 
because of it. During the occupation 
and especially that black winter, the 
agencies worked together to meet 


of Hospites. 


Miss E. C. Knappert, for many years direc- 

tor of the Leyden Volkshuis. She also 

founded and had charge of the School of 
Social Work in Amsterdam 


emergent needs and to plan for joint 
action after the war. 


Volkshuis, Leyden. This was estab- 
lished in 1899; its inspiration, Pro- 
fessor M. H. L. Drucker; its first and 
long time directress, the redoubt- 
able Miss E. C, Knappert. Born in 
1860, Miss Knappert had been well 
known as a student of renaissance lit- 
erature. She soon became one of the 
most dynamic and spirited of Dutch 
social workers, and. gave zest to all 
the main movements of her time, as 
founder and head of the School of 
Social Work in Amsterdam. | 

In her prime, she had built a sound — 
building in the Apothekersdijk, and 
the present Volkshuis is fresh and 
bright with excellent colors and grow- 
ing plants. It has been known for its 
children’s play days and its spring . 
festivals which the present leader, © 
Miss Ruth, herself directs. There are ~ 
folk dancing, a playhouse, a shop, and 
a library; sewing and the care of 
plants are also among the activities, © 
and in addition_a large number of 
lectures and clubs for adult members. — 
_ Today, Miss Knappert still lives in 
the future, hates the Gérmans with a 
mighty zest, and next hates her own 
incapacity to get about at eighty-six. 
She intends to move to a small flat in 
a village house, where she can be in- 
dependent physically and_ spiritually, 
as she says, “among my own people— 
the Unitarians.” She and her associ-_ 
ates suffered much from cold and 


score their gratitude for food sent 
after the occupation by Kingsley 
House, Pittsburgh—at the suggestio 
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BARTOLOME DE LAS CASAS— 
and the Unfinished Business of the New World 


From a Spanish friar of long ago and a Pueblo’s grazing program today, there 


comes a profound lesson as to the essential basis for creative race relations. 


HIS ARTICLE STARTS WITH THE DAWN 
‘the struggle for liberty in the West- 
n Hemisphere. It starts with Bar- 
lomé de las Casas, concerning 
hom the workers for racial democ- 
cy in the United States ought to 
now more than most of them do 
now. 

Then the article passes to the re- 
nt and contemporary scene at 
ome and abroad. 

In Mexico City there stands a six- 
enth century convent, built with 
ones from a destroyed Aztec temple. 
‘now houses the Ministry of Educa- 
on of the Mexican Republic. 

In the great central court the revo- 
itionary Mexico of two decades ago 
laced four statues, facing the four 
uarters of the world. They are 
Juetzalcoatl, the half-mythical light- 
iver who united Mayan with Toltec 
sgend and drew the Aztec spirit 
yward these; Plato; the Buddha; and 
as Casas. 

Las Casas, the Spanish friar, looms 
t the very gateway of the effort of 
berty and of racial mutuality in 
Jorth and South America. His phi- 
ysophy is one of those fixed stars 
hich guide the thoughts and hopes 
f striving men across our own time 
nd times far beyond ours. 


The Shadow of a Man 


So multitudinous were the deeds 


f Las Casas that different historians 
ave given differing meanings to his 
ory; yet rarely has a more integrated 
fe been lived. And very dramatic 
re the contrasts between Las Casas 
nd his age, the alternations of tri- 
mph and failure through his ninety- 
wo years, the recurrence of his in- 
jiration across the centuries after. 
When his philosophy has been out- 
ned, it will be plain that his chal- 
nge is addressed to ourselves, now 
nd here, and to the future we work 
Las Casas was born at Seville in 


174. In his young manhood he was 


1e owner of some of the earliest 
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d Indian slaves. He became, in. 


JOHN COLLIER 


—By an international authority on 
ethnic problems, who served as U. S. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs from 
1933 to 1945. In those twelve years, 
Mr. Collier was largely responsible 
not only for shaping and administer- 
ing policies and programs embodying 
a new understanding of the Indian 
people, but for a new governmental 
attitude toward them. 

Since his retirement from the fed- 
eral service, Mr. Collier has continued 
to serve as United States member of 
the governing board of the Inter- 
American Indian Institute. He is also 
president of the Institute of Ethnic 
Affairs in Washington. 

His article is in sequence to our 
January issue, a special number on 
“Segregation: Color Pattern from the 
Past—Our Struggle to Wipe It Out.” 
Part of this article will be incorpo- 
rated in Mr. Collier’s forthcoming 
book, “Indians of the Americas,” to 
be published by Norton later this year. 


1510, the first Roman Catholic priest 


consecrated in the New World, in. 


Espanola (Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo). A year later, as a member 
of Velasquez’s colonizing expedition 
to Cuba, he took to himself an 
encomienda—a piece of land seized 
from the Indians, with the natives 
forcibly attached to it as serfs. Then, 
at forty, through the immediate 
stimulus of certain Dominican monks, 
he experienced a profound spiritual 
upheaval—a “second birth,” a con- 
version. Self, man, and God were 
apprehended in a new, compelling 
light. On its social side the vision 
was that of freedom without bounds, 
but freedom under God, for all the 
inhabitants of the New World. .« 
Perhaps than Las Casas no man 
ever has attempted a more exhaus- 
tive application of the principle of 


freedom of conscience to the realities 


of an unfree world. This was because 
freedom of conscience’ to Las Casas 
was not a mere precept of tolerance 
and avoidance. Rather, it was the 
striving of the whole man toward 
inner freedom, and toward a society 


made free — a striving toward the 
free will and the mystic love of God. 

From the depths of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and from within the 
court of the authoritarian Spanish 
Crown, rose the voice of Las Casas 
proclaiming a different and opposite 
world. The scourge of his words 
lashed out at the wrongs being done 
by State, Church, and private adven- 
turers to the natives of the Caribbean, 
of Mexico, Central America, and 
Peru. All Europe heard Las Casas. 
The Spanish Indian record became a 
horror in the mind of Europe, yet 
never did the Inquisition or the ab- 
solutist Crown move to suppress the 
voice; the years passed, and Las 


Casas continued to speak and to 


work. 

Here is one of the many elements 
of drama and mystery of that Span- 
ish age of extreme darkness wherein 
extreme light was yet permitted to 
burn. 

Historians have found differing 
meanings in Las Casas’ life. He was 
a brilliant polemical pamphleteer. He 
was a persuasive lobbyist. He framed 
the Spanish Indian Code which was 
part of the New Laws of the Indies, 
promulgated by Charles V in 1542. 
He rejected the coveted bishopric of 
Cuzco, in Peru, but accepted the bish- 
opric of sorrowful Chiapas, in South- 
ern Mexico. There, the Spanish co- 
lonial population resisted him en 
masse. When he denied the sacra- 
ments to Spaniards who persisted in 
murdering, mutilating, or enslaving 
Indians, his own clergy deserted him. 
He went alone to an unsubdued 
warlike tribe in Guatemala and in 
two years brought it to Christianity 
through reason and love alone, and 
departed leaving the tribe free. 


Back to St. Augustine 
When Bishop of Chiapas, Las 


Casas was nearly seventy years old. 
During that time, he elaborated his 
philosophical position in a Latin docu- 
ment of 800 folio-pages which his- 
torians, preoccupied with Las Casas’ 
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enormous enterprise and adventure, 
long ignored. This massive work 
only elaborated that which had come 
to Las Casas whole and unchangeable 
in the crisis of his conversion. His 
argument, flovang from his vision, 
rejected the dominant scholasticism 
which bears the great name of. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and reached cen- 
turies behind Aquinas to St. Augus- 
tine. It can thus be summarized; only, 
it must be borne in mind that Las 
Casas’ doctrine was not only theo- 
logical, but political and sociological 
as well. 

Man, said Las Casas, is a spirit, a 
spark from the cosmic fire, which 
needs to burn toward God. (We of 
today can change the terminology if 
we need to, and in place of God can 
speak of the Universe, and of the 
God unencompassable yet finite Who 
strives within the Universe; of the 
Web of Life, the Race, the Society; 
or of the sentiment of the good, the 
just, the true, that “cold unchanging 
gleam” which age transmits to age.) 
God, said Las Casas, burns toward 
man, and that union is the “far-off 
divine event” in the terms of which 
“the whole creation moves.” But. 
there is no union except in perfect 
freedom, never except when the will 
and love in the free soul are travail- 
ing to bring the. whole man—body 
and soul—and the whole society, in 
freedom, to the mystical, cosmic 
altar. 

Thus rejecting scholasticism, as he 
would have-~ rejected philosophical 
positivism today, Las Casas _pro- 
‘claimed that the first and last reality 
and law of human life, and there- 
fore the supreme dynamic mainspring 
‘of society, is impassioned spiritual in- 
wardness. Such inwardness is the gift 
of Creation to all men, he held, and 
its realization is the master-instinct, 
the master-duty, the one eternal so- 
cial task which includes all tasks. 

This is the City of God, Las Casas 
said; and the good, the successful 
human society can be nothing less or 
other than the free, cooperative com- 
monwealth—which systematically re- 
lies upon, and ministers to, that im- 
passioned"inwardness whose first and 
last law is freedom. Such would be 
the Metid society, Las Casas af- 
firmed, d nothing else ever could 
be practical, that is, practicable for 
the geniis»of human life. 

When in his early manhood this 
- vision came to Las Casas, he had wit- 
nessed with his own eyes the rapine 
which the Spaniards unloosed upon 


~ 
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the gentle natives of the Caribbean 
islands. The swift depopulation of 
the West Indies was almost complete 
when Las Casas, through his conver- 
sion, was propelled into his vast en- 
deavors. All the continental mass of 
North and South America was vir- 
gin, still. He urged on the Spanish 
Crown a course of action which, had 
it been adopted, would have insured 
a different history in our Western 
Hemisphere from the one that un- 
rolled, a different destiny to Spain. 


The New World of the 1500’s 


Forbid—urged Las Casas upon the 
Crown — the entry to~ continental 
America of any secular adventurer, 
mercenary, or soldier, any missionary 
seeking to proselytize through over- 
persuasion or force. Give entry to 
none save ecclesiastical agents of the 
Crown, but let these be rigorously 
chosen. Let only those priests go who 
would demonstrate that they were 
moved by love and that they believed 
unconditionally in freedom. Thus, 
urged Las Casas, all the millions of 
America will be brought through love 
to God; and thus Spain will grow 
great in spirit, and as an earthly state 
will prosper and will be impregnable. 

Such was the utopia of Las Casas. 
Events, when he had gone from this 
earth, were to demonstrate that his 
was a wholly practicable utopia; but 
there was no chance that the Crown 
or the folk of Spain, er the Church of 
that day, would put it into effect. 
Crown and Church alike were en- 
grossed in European dynastic intrigue, 
and the Crown was embarked on 
costly European wars. The flow of 
gold from America to Spain was al- 
ready a dominating motive in Span- 
ish policy, and soon, with the con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru, was to 
grow into an all-consuming madness. 
The entire spirit and momentum of 
Spain, hierarchical, exploitative, and 
absolutist, was set against Las Casas’ 
vision of freedom and its life-releas- 
ing power. 

Yet Las Casas fought on. The City 
of God was not to be allowed; so 
he fought, and not alone, for crumbs 
of protection for the’ desperate In- 
dians. There were great spirits in 
Spain and in America who joined 
with Las Casas in building that tra- 
dition of noble, sad, defeated en- 


deavor through which he is chiefly 


remembered. 
Las Casas died; and then, after 
fifty years, beginning in 1609, the 


Jesuit order, in a vast and remote 


region of South America, undertoc| 
to make good on the whole of L 
Casas’ utopian dream. 

The Crown gave its consent, fc 
there was no gold in Paraguay; an 
for a century and a half the Crow) 
and Spain, tolerated the most exhau 
tively wrought-out, the most succes 
ful utopia, the world has yet seei 

On the river La Plata, and bac 
across pampas and forest to the At 
des, the numerous Indian tribes wer 
unsubdued, but they knew. the whit 
man. His slave-raids had plagued an 
sometimes decimated them. Few, an 
without weapons, but magicall 
armed with sonorous musical instrv 
ments and chanting voices, th 
Jesuits came. They were not Spam 
ards alone, but. priests from man 
lands. Fear was not in them, am 
ascetic discipline toward a_ produc 
tive purpose had imbued them wit! 
joy and resourcefulness—as such dis 
cipline, selfimposed toward purpose 
can do. They were not whipped int 
haste by the thought of brief life o 
limited opportunity. They equippe 
themselves with every skill of seven 
teenth century Europe. 


The Utopia of Paraguay 


A number of books have told hoy 
one by one their congregaciones o 
reducciones increased. At maximur 
expansion, just as Las Casas ha 
foretold, probably one hundred fift 
thousand Indians, with fewer thai 
one hundred white men to assis 
them, realized a fusion of work, pla} 
worship, and art, and of petsoné 
and communal advantage. What a 
the documents dwell on is the happ 
ness of the life of these commune 
and their many-sided, economic prt 
ductiveness within an abbreviate 
work-week borne upon music an 
ceremony. The Crown received i 
full tribute, and was content. Th 
communes were virile enough; the 
manufactured their muskets, cannot 
and gunpowder; their militia bes 


Portugal back from the utopia 


boundaries for a hundred years. 

The historians account through 
ternal events exclusively for the dow 
fall of the Jesuit utopia, commenci 
in 1760. European political confli 
caused the order to be expelled fror 
Spain and from all Spanish-Americ 
Leaderless, the communes were ove 
borne by Portugal, and the Indi 
dispersed to the wilderness. The c 
states went back to the earth. 
golden age was done. a 

The historians. were actuate 


a 


ey missed a point, and that point 
a central one. Stating it, we are 
d to the present and future of our 
orld of today. 

Las Casas perceived the individual 
‘ofoundly. To my mind, this depth 
id clarity of perception, as with his 
eological master, St. Augustine, 
ere such as to make the insight of 
ousseau, Thomas Jefferson, John 
uart Mill, and Emerson appear thin 
id gray by comparison. Here is the 
urce of Las Casas’ impelling doc- 
ine of liberty. Those who worked 
| his tradition perceived as he per- 
‘ived. 


What Las Casas Did Not Know 


They saw and announced the in- 
vidual Indian—friendly, practicable, 
sourceful, cooperative, and often 
lendid. They did not perceive the 
ycreties which had formed the In- 
fan personality. Las Casas and those 
ho followed him never even 
impsed those ancient affirmations, 
yoidances, and canalizing processes 
msciously institutionalized — or in 
eir profounder workings unverbal- 
ed, merely existent and not told, 
yen covert, unconscious — which 
mstituted the living, native societies 
id which shaped these magnetic per- 
ynalities and held them in form. 

It was not prejudice which blinded 
ese Europeans. They could not 
now what none in their age had 
uessed — what administrators and 
lucators in our time (in American 
dian country and in Africa, Oce- 
ula, Asia) apprehend but timidly 
1d in the main negatively. Las 
asas could not build into the foun- 
ations of his spiritual and_ social 
uilosophy the ineluctable potency of 
i€ native society, so silently unasser- 
ve and yet so indispensable. 

The role of leadership in the native 
cieties; the ways that leaders are 
losen and trained for the two-way 
yw between them and the people; 
le educative processes of native so- 
eties — often unformalized, some- 
mes even secret—which are so nearly 
fallible; the ways through which 
Movation is embraced by the socie- 
es and made organic with the ac- 
on-propelling heritage of the group 


these are subjects out ahead of us, 


waiting discovery even now. 
eing thus unaware, Las Casas’ 
ae substituted fiat leadership 


ive forms, fiat motivations for na- 
¢ motivations—they substituted, in 
, a fiat society for native society. 
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‘ native leadership, fiat forms for 
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Las Casas, Spanish bishop and friend of the Indian, defended freedom in the 


unfree world of the sixteenth century, 


What they substituted did take into 
account and build on the native pro- 
pensities, temperaments, and_socially- 
inherited genius; but the transposi- 
tion was comparable to the substitu- 
tion of a hothouse with ecologically 
untrained gardeners for the age- 
formed ecological complex of a forest. 
What they achieved, within these 
conditions, could endure only if the 
Las Casas disciples themselves en- 
dured. It would pass like dew when 
they passed, as pass they did. And 
it is the almost unapproached great- 
ness of their achievement—the loveli- 
ness joined with virile power, within 
freedom — which makes immortal 
their lesson to the world, though the 
historians have not spelled it out. 
“Colonizer, missionary, oralist, ideal- 
ist, crusader for causes: it is to the 
hurt of all that you love, to the de- 


Eugraying by Enguidanos, Madrid, 
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feat of your own purpose and the 
ruin of men, if you, plunging toward 
your aim in terms of individuals, 
aggregations of individuals, or ex- 
ternal material results, ignorantly or 
impatiently by-pass the society.’ 

In the United States there rise 
two mountain ranges of living history 
which bear on their flanks and sum- 
mits the influence of Las Casas. 

One of these is the central body 
of United States Indian law, forti- 
fied by Supreme Court decisions, 
which has been consonant with the 
Laws of the Indies, and carried into 
congressional, administrative, and In- 
dian tribal policy in the New Deal 
years. 

The other is the Pueblos of the 
Southwest. 

The Jesuit reducciones of Paragon 
were special cases of the reducciones 
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of Indians carried out by Crown and 
Church (inseparable in Spain) in 
South and North America. The 
Paraguay reducciones exceeded any 
others in completeness and duration 
of achievement; and all the others, 
with one exception, were marred and 
ultimately destroyed by the single but 
incalculable weakness which I have 
indicated. The exception was the Pu- 
eblos along the Rio Grande and out 
to the Arizona state line. 


The Pueblos Did Know 


In New Granada (New Mexico), 
Spain and the monastic orders found 
their reducciones or congregaciones 
ready made; the Pueblo city-states 
were ages old when the Spaniards 
came. They were elaborate in form; 
ancient in their agriculture and agri- 
cultural engineering, fully equipped 
with their own! institutions of educa- 
tion, consciously oriented toward a 
magical-mystical world view. They 
were undisposed to be “pushed 
around,” physically or spiritually. 

So it came about that there, at the 
outer margin of the Spanish Empire, 
State and Church incorporated the 
Pueblos without essaying to provide 
them with substitute societies. Super- 
ficial adjustments were enough to 
satisfy Spain, which did not seek to 
understand or to modify the “core” 
institutions and values of these tribes. 
The foreigners found indispensable 
the hospitality and the productive- 
ness which seemed to rise from the 
ancient ways, and depended on the 
lithe ferocity of these peaceful Indi- 
ans when Comanches, Navajos, 
Apaches, and other raiding peoples 
swept down upon the Pueblos or the 
Spanish towns. 

As generations passed, many of the 
superficial adjustments made by the 
Pueblos became profound  adjust- 
ments—infiltrations of European cul- 
ture to the recesses of conduct, if not 
of belief. So it came about that in all 
the domain of Spain and possibly in 
all the world, the Pueblos supplied— 
they now stpply—the most instruc- 
tive example of that “acculturation” 
which does not degrade the past into 
caricature or into dust, but rather ex- 
tends farther the arc of living his- 
tory. 

_ Let me give one instance here—a 
contemporary one which started in 
1936. Before that year, the Indian 
Bureau’s  sixty-year-old policy of 


. “breaking up the Pueblos” had been 


set into reverse. Rather, the gears had 


been shifted from reverse to forward 
and into accord with the decisions 
of Chief Justice John Marshall, with 
the Laws of the Indies—and with the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. 

But these policy changes had not 
saved the soil at Acoma Pueblo. That 
community of the Stone Age was 
watching its agricultural resources 
disappear through the operations of 
the modern livestock business. Its 
gutted range was pulverized and 
flash-flooded under a 400 percent 
overload of cattle and sheep. 

The livestock was owned by the 
Acomas, not communally but indi- 
vidually. Less than a majority owned 
stock in commercial quantity; these 
had unequal ownerships; and wealth, 
and to a significant extent social 
status, were measured by livestock 
ownership. The range, tribally owned, 
was grazed by its members without 
fee. The Acomas’ living was not 
much above a subsistence level. How, 
and at once, could Acoma _ simul- 
taneously reduce its sheep-units from 
33,000 to 8,500, revolutionize its 
range-use practices, improve its live- 
stock, and establish cooperative mar- 
keting practices? 

Never had white livestock opera- 
tors, using the free public range, vol- 
untarily made the adjustments and 
sacrifices needed to conserve the soil. 
Compulsion had been the universal 
reliance. Should the Acomas be com- 


pelled? 


Enter the Indian Service 


The Indian Service of 1936 decided 
that they should not be compelled, 
although full governmental authority 
existed. In those years, the concepts 
of democracy and freedom—freedom 
with responsibility—for Indians were 
being almost passionately affirmed. 
Coercion, where the processes would 
have to reach as deeply into com- 
munal system and sentiment as the 
Acoma crisis would have required, 
might have wrecked the ancient so- 
cial system and implanted an embit- 
tered resistance to essential growth 
and change. Coercion was rejected as 
a means; the Acomas were told by 
highest authority that they would not 
be forced—that if their subsistence 


base finally was washed and blown 


away, it should be through their own 
freely chosen refusal to act. 

But just as definitely, laissez faire 
was abandoned. Laissez faire in 


*“Indian Administration ‘as a Laboratory of 
aoe Experience,” Social Research, September 


society presages coercion usual 
brought to bear too late; laissez fair) 
had made the Acoma crisis. Coercioi 
and drift; between those horns o 
dilemma our modern world, especi 
ally our American world, hurls itsel 
to right and left. Can the dilemmi 
be transcended? Can social inventiot 
within the democratic striving tran 
scend it? “Yes” or “No” casts thi 
die of our mortal future as betweer 
liberty and totalitarianism. 

Acoma Pueblo in 1936 was one 0: 
the innumerable trial-grounds for at 
tempting an answer. The nearby 
Navajo Indian tribe was another. The 
Acoma answer proved to be “Yes. 
The Navajo answer, due to faults o} 
method and of spirit now under 
stood but not yet .corrected, wa 
“No.” Both of the records have beet 
set down in detail elsewhere.* Here 
the Acoma record is sketched very 
briefly. 

The Soil Conservation Service anc 
the Indian Service assembled all th 
facts — ecological, engineering, ant 
economic — which entered into Ac 
oma’s distress and threatened ruin 
and tentatively, drawing on all ac 
cessible experience, they outlined thi 
technological remedy. 

They did not try to indicate th 
kinds of social action which migh 
apply the technological facts; this, be 
cause they knew that their own ig 
norance of the internal structure am 
dynamics of Acoma was the ignot 
ance of science itself. But. one aspec 


of the core values of Acoma the 


did know, and relied on. This wa 
the community’s sense of the living 
ness and sacredness of the earth 
mother of the body and spirit o 
men, along with the emotionall 
affirmed obligation of the living, er 
they should be withdrawn into th 
eternal earth, to insure the future ¢ 
the race. These fountains of the wil 
they knew, were Acoma’s, thoug 
not Acoma’s alone. If the technic: 
facts and these central realities coul 
be made confluent, they believed, 
would be enough. % 
So consultations were -launche 
which lasted many months, betwee 
the government’s technicians and a 
ministrators, and the leaders and pe 
ple of Acoma. The assurance: The: 
will be no governmental coercio 
and the reminder: We know tk 
technical goal but not the social w 
were iterated and. acted upon. Ow 
side these consultations, and beyor 
(Continued on page 171) 
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Appetizer 


NINETEEN FORTY-SIX WAS A YEAR OF 
«ccomplishment for national health. 
Congress did not pass national health 
msurance, but it did chalk up an im- 
yressive list of laws each of which 
alls a needed niche in the wide front 
of a comprehensive health program. 

Ten million dollars was authorized 
oy the National Mental Health Act 
‘or psychiatric research and $7,500,000 
or a Neuro-Psychiatric Research In- 
stitute. Federal grants-in-aid to the 
states for general public health pur- 
soses were increased; grants for ma- 
ternal and children’s services were 
doubled. The wartime school lunch 
program was set up on a permanent 
basis with federal aid. 


A. long-postponed plan of health 
service for federal employes was es- 
tablished. New social security legis- 
lation for railroad employes included 
maternity benefits and cash benefits 
for temporary disability due to sick- 
ness. The Federal Security Agency 
was expanded to include the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Division of 
Vital Statistics, thus offering fuller 
opportunity for the coordination of 
special health programs. 

National help to build hospitals and 
health centers is on the way. Under 
he Hospital Survey and Construc- 
jon Act, passed last August, surveys 
xy each state will be made to deter- 
nine needs and grade priorities. Some 
surveys are already far along. The 
Public Health Service has set up the 
ederal administrative machinery, the 
tates are proceeding with theirs, the 
0th Congress must now’ make ap- 
ropriations. The official charting of 
wospital needs and the mapping of 
he country into hospital service areas 
vill be important educational con- 
ributions in themselves. u 
Voluntary health insurance grew 
igger. The Blue Cross hospitaliza- 
ion plans topped 25,000,000 members. 
The limited service plans sponsored 
y medical societies expanded some- 
vhat. Both groups would now like 
ublic funds to help them enroll low 
ncome people. Many more labor 
inions than ever before negotiated 

tracts with employers to set up 


ealth and welfare funds. The coop- 
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HEALTH— ropay & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical 
Economics; associate editor, Survey 


Graphic. 


erative movement organized a Health 
Federation to push consumer-con- 
trolled health insurance plans. A pro- 
gram to demonstrate the medical ad- 
vantages and the financial economies 
of group practice was assured when 
the New York City government 
voted $500,000 last autumn, to pay. 
half the charges of municipal em- 
ployes who would join the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion pledged a $250,000 no-interest 
loan towards the working capital of 
this important experiment. 

Medical progress in other fields was 
significant. A wonder-drug applied to 
tuberculosis, for instance, or the new 
methods of rehabilitating the disabled, 
would need articles for themselves. 


Roast Beef of Old England 


In 1942, the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the British Medical Association 
declared that after the war most of 
the British people should and would 
obtain their medical care through 
compulsory health insurance. The As- 
sociation has officially advocated that 
policy since 1930. 

In 1944, Winston Churchill an- 


nounced his government’s policy thus: 


“¢ 


. . . to create a national health serv- 
ice, in order that everybody in the 
country, irrespective of means, age, 
sex, or occupation, shall have equal 
opportunities to benefit from the best 
and most up-to-date medical and al- 
lied services available.” 

In 1946, the Labor Government 
now in power effectuated this policy 


by passing the National Health Serv- 


ice Act. It became law on November 
6. In 1948, the actual delivery of 


medical and hospital services under 


the new law is to begin. 

A few days after the act became 
law, a plebiscite was taken of the 56,- 
671 members of the British Medi- 
cal Association. Each physician was 
asked: “Do you desire the Negotiat- 


ing Committee to enter into discus- 
sions with the Minister [of Health] 
on the Regulations authorized by the 
National Health Service Act? Please 
answer YES Or NO.” 

Up to the middle of December, 
83 percent of the civilian doctors had 
replied. Fifty-four percent said “No,” 
that is, Don’t negotiate! There are 
still large numbers of doctors in the 
armed services, however, and _ less 
than a third of these had answered 
up to that date. The majority (56 
percent) of the- doctors in service 
voted the other way: “Yes,” that is, 
We should negotiate! Over 10,500 of 
the 39,000 civilian doctors replying 
are on full time salary in hospitals, 
public health, teaching, research, and 
industry. These 10,500 voted “Yes” 
by a majority of 62 percent. On the 
other hand the 21,000 general prac- 
titioners said “No” by a vote of 64 
percent. The consultants and special- 
ists (4,600) were in between with a 
“No” vote of 54 percent, the same 
“No”. percentage as the over-all av- 
erage. 

What’s the row about? Not over 
the general principle of a national 
health service, open to everybody, 
supported by general taxation plus in- 
surance contributions. The British 
profession has accepted this principle. 

There are several outstanding spe- 
cific issues, which would need a full 
length article to explain. Underlying 
the cleavage is the belief of many 
doctors that the government has taken 
too much power. “The independence 
of medicine is at stake,” was the con- 
cluding sentence of a committee re- 
port which accompanied the “Yes or 
No” questionnaire to all members. 

What will happen? The Minister 
of Health, Aneurin Bevan, has made 
public statements expressing the hope 
that the government and the physi- 
cians could get together, but showing 
no sign of any basic change in gov- 
ernment policy. A special meeting 
of the Representative Body of the 
BMA (its supreme governing group) 
was called for January 28 to consider 
the results of the plebiscite, and to 
decide whether the association will 
refuse to cooperate with Mr. Bevan 
or whether it will not. The chair- 
man of the Association’s Council 
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made a public statement in which 
he may have prejudged the decision: 


He [the Minister] may have many 
offers of help, but none from the main 
body .representing the profession. It is 
important to remember that the Na- 
tional Health Service Act is not a Con- 
scription Act and that a decision not 
to join the Service is not disloyalty to 
the country. Whatever the ultimate 
outcome the doctors will be loyal to 
their patients to whom, as always, they 
owe their first duty. 


What is the trend of public opin- 
ion? An editorial in the usually con- 
servative British weekly, The Econ- 
omist, expresses a view which seems 
to be widespread. Says The Econ- 


omist: 


It is difficult to see exactly how far 
the BMA thinks a refusal to negotiate, 
if this is the outcome of the special 
répresentative meeting called for Janu- 
ary 28, will take it. It is utterly un- 
realistic to think that the Government 
would introduce, or Parliament agree 
to, an amending Act. 

Mr. Bevan, moreover, has already an- 
nounced that he is proceeding to con- 
sult the many other bodies concerned 
in the National Health Service pre- 
paratory to setting up the administra- 
tive machinery. Nor does the result of 
the plebiscite mean that the new serv- 
ice cannot come into force on the ap- 
pointed day because there will be no 
doctors to work for it. 

About 19,000 are in favor of negotia- 
tions, and although there may be many 
of these who will remain in private 
practice, there will be also some who 
voted against negotiations, thinking 
that a large negative vote would per- 
suade the Minister to give the profes- 
sion good terms, but who, the. BMA’s 
warning notwithstanding, have every 
intention of joining the service. And 
since a majority of the 14,000 doctors 
who have not yet replied are probably 
in favor of the service, or at least of 
negotiating—for they are mostly in the 
Services, and the Service vote has so 
far shown a majority in favor—a com- 


plete result might well show the pro- 


fession evenly divided, if not a ma- 
jority for cooperation with Mr. Bevan. 

In fact, the BMA’s attitude seems 
calculatedsto achieve nothing except to 
split the medical profession into two 
camps and to place itself in a position 


which may forfeit it the respect both ’ 
of its members and of the public as a 


whole. 


~ : 

Just before ‘this article went to the 
printer, our. newspapers reported the 
January 28 meeting. Influenced un- 
doubtedly by the temper of the public 
and perhaps also by an inside swing 
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of professional opinion, the Repre- 
sentative Body voted 252 to 17 to en- 
ter into negotiations with Mr. Bevan. 
Certainly the conference table is a 
better agent of evolution than the 


brickbat. 
Canadian Salad, Country Style 


On January 1, there began in Sas- 
katchewan the first complete, publicly 
supported hospital service on the 
American continent. Every one of the 
900,000 people who has lived in this 
province for six months or more can 
now get hospital care whenever he 
needs it, without charity and with- 
out profit. He doesn’t pay for it. He 
has prepaid it. Everyone must pay a 
special tax of $5 a year into the hos- 
pital fund, with a maximum payment 
of $30 from any one family. This is a 
personal tax, with no variation ac- 
cording to family income. 

The public response has been 
gratifying. By the first of January, 
$3,000,000 had been.collected out of 
an estimated $3,500,000 revenue from 
this tax. Large families have until 
May 1 to pay in full. Another $1,- 
000,000 is due from the government, 
representing obligations previously as- 
sumed for old age pensioners, relief 
cases, cancer cases, and others. The 
full expense of the act has been esti- 
mated at $4,500,000. The government, 
however, is obligated to make appro- 
priations from general revenues to 
cover additions due to rising hospital 


costs, or to the “back-log” of. cases“ 


who have long needed hospital care 
and haven’t felt they could afford it. 

Anyone may now be admitted into 
a hospital on the recommendation of 
a doctor and may stay as long as 
medically required, without any 
charge for the hospital service. Only 
if he wants a private room must he 
pay the hospital the extra charge. He 
must also pay his physician or sur- 
geon for his~care while in the hos- 
pital. The national government con- 
tinues to be responsible directly for 
the hospital care of soldiers, veterans, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 


and some of the Indian tribes on - 


reservations. : 
Saskatchewan is a farm province 


nearly as large as our three states of. 
Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada put to- - 


gether, and has about the same popu- 


lation as the total of these three. To 
get and to keep doctors in these rural _ 


areas has long been one of the farm- 


ers’ worries, but during past years 
Saskatchewan farmers have done 


something about it. A third of all the 
rural communities have taken advan, 
tage of a long-standing permissive 
provincial law, and voted local taxes 
upon themselves to pay a doctor a 
regular salary. His services are for 
all residents. The larger part of rural 
Saskatchewan, however, has not been 
thus covered by local action. 

In 1944 a law covering the whole 
province made medical care available 
to everyone suffering from prolonged 
and costly illness, that is, cancer, tu- 
berculosis, mental diseases, and the 
venereal diseases. These services are 
paid for out of general taxation. The 
next year, complete medical care was 
assured to all persons receiving pub- 
lic assistance or relief. Now under 
the new Hospitalization Act, these 
persons will receive hospital services 
in the same way as everyone else, the 
government paying for them into the 
hospital fund. 

A Health Services Planning Com- 
mission, afhliated with the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Public Health, is 
starting the administration of the new 
law. Each local government has reg- 
istered the people in its area and col- 
lected the tax. The local hospitals, 
whether governmental or voluntary, 
will continue- to be independently 
managed as before. They are paid 
cost-of-service (including deprecia- 
tion) on a basis which has been 
worked out with the hospital repre 
sentatives. 

How do the hospitals like it? And 
the doctors? The answer is that the 
government, the hospitals, and the 
physicians have proceeded coopera- 
tively. The provincial medical asso- 
ciation has long worked with the 
Department of Health and the local 
bodies in maintaining salary. stand- 
ards and other needful conditions for 
the salaried rural doctors. Represen 
tives of the hospitals, the medical pro 


a 
fession, and the local governments 


worked with provincial officials 
designing the Hospitalization Act 
fore its passage last April. 


Demitasse 
Progressives, today, are unhappil 
divided into three groups—the cyn 
cal, who build a wall of talk and li 
inside it; the hopeful, who wat 
while the mills of the gods grin 
and the determined, who go into a 
tion and join with others in the ge 
AS ici o> 8h? ee 
Cynicism is defeat. Hope is whol 

_ (Continued on page 168) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


A Reconstructed Rebel 


/— ARE BORN WITH MANY OF OUR 
rysical disabilities, but we acquire 
ir prejudices. If we live in a closed 
munity, dealing only with those 
- our own social and economic 
anding, we find foreign anyone 
ho lives across the tracks. What we 
‘cept and reject in maturity depends 
1 how far our minds control our 
spositions and desires. The mass of 
en finds conformity easy and revolt 
ficult; the labor movement was re- 
rded not only by employers but also 
y the unwillingness of many em- 
loyes to exert themselves. 
In the South—always the rigid, un- 
ympromising South — the land- 
wners have been described as in- 
exible. For many years they formed 
1¢ strongest barrier to eliminating 
cial restrictions based on deep-rooted 
rejudices. But the third and fourth 
enerations since the Civil War are 
ow in the saddle and among them 
re the Arnalls of the South. Katha- 
ne Du Pre Lumpkin is one of them. 
he is a descendent of slave-holding 
lanters. Her attitude toward indus- 
jal problems and her work in labor 
search were not inspired by the con- 
itions under which she grew up, but 
ere consciously developed. Miss 
umpkin is an example of a south- 
mer born into a full equipment of 
cal prejudices, who rejected them 
ecause they did not make sense. 
Thus her book, “The Making of a 
outherner” (Knopf, $3), becomes an 
‘tempt to describe the evolution of a 
rogressive mind in the South. As 
ich, it supplements Gunnar Myr- 
al’s studies in white and Negro rela- 
ons and shows how elements of the 
ndowning class have changed. 
Miss Lumpkin is a native of Ma- 
yn, Ga. She received her early edu- 
ition in South Carolina and Georgia, 
len attended Columbia University 
the University of Wisconsin, 
here she earned her doctorate in 
ciology and economics. She was 
WCA national student secretary, 
0-25, taught at Mt. Holyoke, and 
en went to Smith, where she is di- 
ctor of research for the Institute of 
or Studies. Her leaning toward 


iry and analysis, and her disposi- 
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tion to be fair, broughther over the 
barrier of rigid conventions, but her 
book shows the time and effort it cost 
to overcome the old taboos and ac- 
knowledge the wrong in “our most 
sacred racial mores.” 

The background of Miss Lumpkin’s 
life is fully filled in and sympathetic- 
ally described. Part of the chronicle 
deals with the experience of her par- 
ents, both of whom came from plan- 
tation-owning families and suffered 
the uprooting of the Civil War and 
the violence of Reconstruction. Her 
father, at fifteen, became a courier in 
the Confederate Army in the final 
year of the conflict. Her mother’s par- 
ents died during the war. 


The Family Background 


Miss Lumpkin’s description of Re- 
construction, with the demoralization 
of the labor market, the exploitation 
of the South by northern “carpet- 
baggers,” and the rise of the “In- 
visible Empire” of the Klan is based 
on what her family told her and 
shows again how much the disaster 
of war contributed to these condi- 


tions. The basic attitude that she, as 


a little girl, inherited was that the 
Negro was inferior to the white man 
and must be “kept in his place,” if 
the South was to be “safe.” This was 
done, in her father’s time, by segrega- 
tion laws and _ disenfranchisement, 
which sometimes disenfranchised 
white voters, too. 

Miss Lumpkin was twelve years 
old when her father moved to a 200- 
acre farm that by no effort of the 
imagination could be described as a 
plantation. The land was poor and 
round about lived poverty-stricken 
Negroes and whites. The traditions of 
the “old plantation” had not prepared 
her for a community where everyone 
had to struggle to make a bare living. 

Here she met another kind of 
prejudice —the suspicious attitude of 
the poor toward those better placed, 
of the ignorant toward those who had 
more schooling. After she and her 


- friends organized dances to the music 


of a harmonica, the local preacher be- 
gan his summer revival series by de- 


nouncing her group as risking eternal 
(All Books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid fs 
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damnation, and friends fell away 
from her. When she left home in the 
fall to attend school elsewhere she 
had begun to think of this as an “ill- 
begotten country.” 


Higher Education 


She writes that when she entered 
college it was as a skeptic, a reaction 
to the fundamentalist religion of the 
Sand Hill country. But here we have 
to recognize the inquiring mind that 
eventually set her free. She also “took 
for granted a lively intellectual inter- 
est,” because her mother had culti- 
vated this. 

After her graduation from Brenau 
College, in Gainesville, Ga. she re- 
mained on the campus as a tutor. 
Late in 1915, when she was nineteen, 
Miss Lumpkin, as one of a group of 
young women from several southern 
colleges, was asked to participate in 
a YWCA “leadership conference” 
held in Charlotte, N. C. 

It was here that she first came 
in contact with a cultured Negro 
woman, a member of the staff of the 
YWCA, invited to address the con- 
ference on Christianity and the race 
problem. When this Miss Arthur 
spoke, new windows opened for the 
young women present. “It was of no 
small moment to hear her low voice 
sound in the speech of an educated 
woman, and to have my mind let the 
thought flicker in, even if it disap- 
peared again immediately: If I should 
close my eyes, would I know whether 
she was white or Negro?” 

Miss Lumpkin describes .her grow- 
ing interest in economic conditions. 
She became acquainted with two Ne- 
gro attitudes — the old-fashioned 
“Uncle Tom” deference to the whites, 
and the militant attitude that is now 
so general. She still had to overcome 
what she. calls “exceptionalism,” 
meaning that every race has “excep- 
tional” individuals. Many southerners 
were willing to admit that a few 


Negroes have ability, “but as a race. 


...” And they pointed with satisfac- 
tion to those who spent their lives as 
servants. 


The author seems to have over-- 


come this by witnessing the destitu- 
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tion of the whites in mill towns. She 
had grown up using the phrase “low- 
er classes” to describe those who 
worked for a living with their hands. 
With her developing interest in eco- 
nomics, she began to study the South 
in terms of labor, and herself took a 
job in a shoe factory. The value of 
such an experience can never be over- 
estimated. From it, Miss Lumpkin 
learned how ignorance, overwork, 
meager wages, insecurity can defeat 
the desire to get ahead—whatever the 
color of a man’s skin. She also dis- 
covered the friendliness and helpful- 
ness of workers toward one another: 


We were hardly more than instru- 
ments, moved helplessly by a larger ma- 
chine that ran all the smaller ones at 
which we worked, and which was oper- 
ated by some remote control, a vast 
over-all mechanism that was not geared 
to human consequences. People beside 
me on the job were being laid off; they 
had families at home, maybe someone 
ill; nothing was laid by because it had 
all been spent at the last lay-off; rent 
was overdue; credit out at the stores. 
Management would say monotonously: 
we are sorry; business is poor; come 
back another time. 


Miss Lumpkin analyzed the eco- 
nomic conditions of the South, which 
treated Negroes and whites alike in 
doling out hard times, and she put 
aside theories of “group incapacity.” 

“Change was in my blood,” she ad- 
mits. Hers was “a personal quest for 
a kind of certainty, a sense of self- 
consistency in my discordant world.” 
She speculates about the turn in her 
affairs, how she, the inheritor of the 
Lost Cause, became a rebel against its 
dogmas. 

“We may call it chance. We may 
speak of the mysterious chemistry of 
individuality.” Whatever it was, it 
happened to a child of an old planta- 
tion family. Even the mountains 
change, and human beings are far 
more pliable than mountains. 


LABOR AND THE LAW, by Charles O. 
Gregory. Norton. $5. 

THIS BOOK, BY A PROFESSOR IN THE 
University of Chicago law school, is 
valuablewand fascinating. It is valu- 
able for its clarity, its factual analysis 
of labor law, present and past, and 
its stimulating aggressiveness. It is 
fascinating for its wit, its plain and 
salty o-Saxon, and for the au- 
dacity with which it rebukes Supreme 
Court justices and overrules their de- 
cisions. 


Whether you agree with its con- 
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clusions or not, its analysis of court 
decisions is of utmost value. The ob- 
vious intent is to present the cases in 
such a way that the layman will be 
spared the bother of reading the de- 
cisions for himself. While this object 
‘s achieved in part, the complexity of 
some of the cases, together with the 
highly controversial nature of the 
treatment, suggest that the thought- 
ful reader might profit by perusing 
this book in a law library, immedi- 
ately in front of the stacks devoted 
to the U. S. Supreme Court reports, 
or with an up-to-date case book at 
his side. 

The book is partly analysis and 
partly attack. Unusually clarifying are 
the discussion of the labor injunction 
and the treatment of procedure under 
the National Labor Relations Act. In- 
cidentally, what the author thinks of 
the latter is indicated in a passage 
referring to the Norris-La Guardia 
Anti-Injunction law: 


This Act was passed in 1932, before 
the New Deal period. Hence it belongs 
to that time bracket in which unions 
were expected to, and did, depend on 
their own economic resources to put 
their programs across. Thus the Act 
is the last monument to the spirit of 
complete free enterprise for unions. 


The main thesis of the book is that 
under the new legislation, plus court 
interpretation, the unions have be- 
come both powerful and largely im- 
mune from publi¢ control. As a re- 
sult, the author believes that some of 
their activities “have become fully as 
harmful to the interests of consumers 
and to our national economy, in gen- 
eral as were the practices of the great 
corporate structures that originally 
inspired the passage of the Sherman 
act.” Responsibility for this situation 
he places at the door of the Supreme 
Court. This body, he asserts, by a 
series of decisions culminating in the 
well known case involving the car- 
penters’ union (U.S. v.° Hutcheson, 
decided in 1941), has practically re- 
moved the unions from all restraint 
under the antitrust laws. 

These decisions, which the author 
considers socially deplorable and_ le- 
gally unsound, create a condition that 
calls for ‘remedy. Mr. Gregory be- 
lieves that Congress should either 
enact legislation reestablishing the 
Sherman act as applying to labor 
organizations, or subject the unions 


to other forms of control. He does 


not make as clear as could be desired 


the exact nature and extent of these - 


. 


proposed controts. He does, howeye) 
cite with evident approval ‘Thurma) 
Arnold’s proposals, when Assistar’ 
Attorney General, for the prohibitio 
of certain uneconomic practices. H 
views with extreme disfavor Suprem 
Court decisions upsetting laws 1 
Florida and Texas for the licensin 
of union organizers. Apparently, h 
would require the unions to mak 
public accounting of their finance: 
He is not averse to compulsory arbi 
tration. 

No brief review could do justic 
to either the merits or the demerit 
of this book. The author’s enthus 
asms both help and mar his writing 
Here, for example, is one of the be: 
accounts to be found anywhere i 
such brief compass, of the abuses ¢ 
the labor injunction. But the net € 
fects on union activity are describe 
in such fashion as to leave the unit 
formed reader with the impressio 
that strikes could not, and therefor 
did not, take place during the he 
day of this form of judicial interfe 
ence. On the other hand, his justif 
able indictment of certain  recet 
trade union practices is so sweepin 
as to suggest that all unions ai 
equally guilty of antisocial behavio 

The writer's theses are ably, eve 
brilliantly advanced. They deal wit 
real problems. No honest defender « 
the right of labor to organize an 
bargain can fail to share some of h 
misgivings. That he has overstate 
his case at times and that he is n 
always an infallible judge of unic 
policy is equally evident. His stri 
tures on the Supreme Court may | 
left to the lawyers. s 
Rhinebeck, N.Y.  Joun A. Frre 


THE FUTURE OF HOUSING, by Char 
Abrams. Harper. $5. 


re, 
ABOUT THE PAST OF HousING, M 
Abrams has written an admirak 
and fairly exhaustive book. This 
the first broad survey of the whe 
field of housing in the United Stat 
as it has developed during the k 
quarter century. The author brin 
to the task experience as ieeal 
viser to the New York City Hoi 
ing Authority, as well as wide knot 
edge of the financial and econon 
problems of housing in all th 
phases. He puts the problem in 
broadest frame, not merely as a m 
ter of clearing away slums er preve 
ing new ones from coming into es 
ence, but as a matter. of chang 
fundamentally the pattern of our 


ban life. : 


n dealing with the real estate busi- 
s, the construction industry, the 
irtgage system, and the various 
slic housing administrations that 
lang up in the Thirties, Mr. 
rams’ analysis is at its best. Many 
ithe points he makes—in criticism, 
example, of the extravagant dona- 
ns made by the municipality of 
.w York to the Metropolitan Life 
surance Company’s private invest- 
mt in Stuyvesant Town—are ex- 
mely well taken. 
Although Mr. Abrams is a staunch 
holder of private enterprise, he 
s the essential dishonesty practiced 
business in trying to use govern- 
ent aid to “socialize losses” and 
minate those risks on which the 
im for profit is theoretically based. 
» one who wishes to bring informed 
inion to the whole subject of hous- 
x can avoid the obligation of read- 
x and discussing this book. 
But at the end, where Mr. Abrams 
ks to lay a basis for the future of 
using, his book becomes some- 
ing of a disappointment; and the 
sakness of his program here is due 
certain basic contradictions in his 
mo thinking. His first aim is to 
ike the housing program a “demo- 
tic program”; but he takes that 
mean that private mechanisms 
ust be utilized, “private ownership 
respected and encouraged.” This 
uation of democracy and private 
terprise is a spécious one, especi- 
y as he has already pointed out, 
detail, how incapable private enter- 
ise has been in providing either 
od houses at reasonable rents or 
orderly pattern of urban develop- 
nt. . 
If Mr. Abrams had said that a 
mocratic program demands a large 
gree of decentralization, that it de- 
nds regional public agencies that 


> responsible to local criticisms and” 


ponsive to local needs, that it re- 
ires the formation of public au- 
rities in our states that are capable 
coordinating the many economic 
d social factors which enter into 
using, he would have established 
ound basis for his other proposals. 
ut the fact is that he has con- 
led, even from himself, his under- 
ng wish to have a fundamental 
ige take place in housing and city 
elopment without any effort being 
de to produce a fundamental 


momy. By sticking to the immedi- 
“practicable” — that which re- 
es no large change of public pur. 
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nge in any other part of our 


pose and policy—he has produced a 
program that is ultimately self-de- 
feating. 


Hanover, N. H. 


Lewis MuMForpD 


THE SHORE DIMLY SEEN, by Ellis 

Gibbs Arnall. Lippincott. $3. 
PARAPHRASING A FAMILIAR QUOTATION 
—“Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” — many peépie through- 
out the nation have wondered 
whether, because of the preponder- 
ance of southern reactionaries in pub- 
lic life, any progressive thing could 
come out of the South. Governor 
Arnall’s book gives a_ magnificent 
affirmative reply to the question. 

Ellis Arnall was born and bred in 
Georgia, and has recently boomed 
into a figure of national significance. 
His stature will be enhanced by this 
book. For he was born in the twen- 
tieth century, and is aware of the 
fact. He knows that many “sacred” 
southern traditions have gone with 
the wind, and that many more are 
being shaken by the gales of thought, 
purpose, and social change sweeping 
the world of our day. 

The liberal and progressive people 
of the South—far more than their dis- 
proportionate representation in Con- 
egress indicates—are proud of this man. 
His book, complementing an un- 
paralleled progressive administration 
of four years, has added several de- 
grees to that pride. The two together 
have created more hope in the soul 
ef the South than has been there 
since the war between the states. 

In substance the book is impres- 
sive. Its style is excellent. It reveals 
a high standard of scholarship. The 
author’s reading has given him a wide 
range of knowledge and a competent 
grasp of history. He displays a re- 
markable understanding of the main 
trends of thought throughout the 
western world. His literary and philo- 
sophical allusions demonstrate a pro- 
digious memory. A dynamic and cre- 
ative mind shows itself in the posi- 
tive programs he proposes for a better 


‘South, nation, and world. 


_ Scarcely an issue pertinent to the 
economic, political, and social life of 
the South and nation escapes discus- 
sion. The contents of the book in- 
clude description and analysis of 
southern colonialism, natural and hu- 
man resources of the region, agri- 
culture, industry, monopolies, need of 
decentralization and planning, freight- 
rate differentials, education, poll taxes, 
the “open” primary, the eighteen-year 
voting age, the Ku Klux Klan, 


fascism, communism, democracy, the 
race problem. 

Many arresting statements are cli- 
maxed in his closing words: “We can 
have freedom if we make the free- 
dom of other men our concern, be- 
cause nowhere in all the world can 
some men be free, until everywhere 
all men are free. And they will be 
free on the shore dimly seen... .” 


WITHERSPOON DopcE 
Committee for Georgia, Atlanta 


NOT SO WILD A DREAM, by Eric 

Sevareid. Knopf. $3.50. 

It 1s Goop To KNOW Eric SEvAREID. 
His “Not So Wild a Dream” is not 
wild at all. It is the story of a young 
American who comes to grips with 
realities and who, thanks to his in- 
tegrity, his search for truth, and his 
sensitive awareness, emerges as a 
figure of national importance. 

Most readers will immediately 
identify the author as one of Edward 
Murrow’s gallant band of radio re- 
porters, familiar to every household 
during the war. They did their job 
well. Disasters were never minimized. 
Truth was not juggled. Courage and 
conviction faced disaster; truth was 
illumined by unquenchable faith. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the 
contribution these young men made 
in clarifying public opinion in the 
United States, in promoting unity at 
that “rendezvous with destiny” which 


President Roosevelt had prophesied. 


Mr. Sevareid’s book is exciting and 
absorbing. His progress to maturity 
was not easy, the going often. ardu- 
ous. But he comes of sturdy Scan- 
dinavian stock in the Northwest, 
where “wheat was our solace and 
our challenge. My mother, who came 
from a green and pleasant city in the 
distant, mystical East — in Iowa — 
feared and hated it. My father simply 
met the challenge without emotion, 
as a man should, and grappled with 
it as well as a man knew how.” 

Eric was seventeen when he left 
Velva, N. D., in search of his first 
unbelievable adventure. A high school 
comrade, Walter Post, had learned 
of the legend that the Vikings had 
penetrated far into the North Ameri- 
can continent as early as the four- 
teenth century. This legend is sup- 
ported by the discovery in Minnesota 
of a stone with Runic inscriptions 
bearing the date 1362. The authen- 
ticity of the tablet remains question- 
able. But the two boys, believing that 
a water route could be found which 


would connect the ‘North Atlantic 
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to the Gulf of Mexico, undertook a 
journey of 2,200 miles to Hudson Bay. 
They had a canoe; they had their 
youth; and they had their fortitude. 
Toward the end of the trip, dis- 
couragement and tired nerves pro- 
voked an explosion. Over a trivial 
incident Eric and Walter fought sav- 
agely until exhaustion and cold rain 
chilled their anger. They “entered 
the canoe avoiding each other’s eyes.” 
Some hours later they met human be- 
ings, the first they had seen in two 
weeks. Warmed by fire and food, 
they discussed “with excitement the 
approaching end of our trip.” The 
fight was forgotten. “We were fast 
friends; we were less than twenty.” 
This trip gives the key to Eric’s 
character. It does not change, it ripens 
and deepens during his ensuing story. 
And what a story it is! The prose 
has power, simplicity, and a salty 
humor that seasons his shrewdest ob- 
servations. Sevareid faces life where 
he finds it: at home, at college, in 
England, in war-torn Europe, or, af- 
ter a plane crash, among the forbid- 
ding Naga tribes of the Burma 
jungle. He meets these experiences as 
his father met the wheat problem of 
North Dakota—“as a man should.” 
The reader will find himself in- 
timately attached to Velva, N. D. He 
will want to share the author’s be- 
lief that there are many Velvas. It is 
heartening to claim intimacy with 
places that breed such Americans. Yes, 
it is good to know Eric Sevareid. 
ALBERT SPALDING 
Formerly with the army’s Psychologi- 
cal Warfare Division in Italy 


FINANCING FULL EMPLOYMENT, by 
J. Philip Wernette. Harvard University 
Press, $2. 

Many OF THE IDEAS IN THIS BOOK CAN 

be traced back more than twenty 

years to Herbert Hoover’s “Business 

Cycles and Unemployment,” and they 

have been brilliantly elaborated by 

Professor Alvin Hansen and the late 

Lord Keynes.as well as by Mr. Wer- 

nette. But in spite of the fact that he 

cites the British White Paper on Em- 
ployment Policy with warm approval, 
and suggests in one chapter some 

“Complementary Plans and Policies,” 

the fundamental assumption of Dr. 

Wernette’s volume is that monetary 

policy is capable of attaining full em- 

ployment in the United States. 

On one page, it is suggested that the 
prewar depression was due.to the fact 
that our “luck,” in the matter of 
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monetary eXpansion, “ran out” in 
1929. A few pages later, the author 
explains that under his Full Employ- 
ment Standard (which is to replace 
the present monetary standard) “ad- 
ditions to the country’s supply of 
money would be made by creating 
new money and distributing it 
through outlays by the federal gov- 
ernment at such rates as the Federal 
Stabilization Board [Dr. Wernette’s 
all-powerful successor to the Federal 
Reserve Board] found necessary to 
maintain full employment.” Further 
on he explains carefully that monetary 
expansion is more important to his 
program than monetary contraction. 

Although this reviewer agrees 
wholeheartedly with the statement 
that “the term, sound money . . . of- 
ten stands for an emotional attitude 
rather than a definite or positive 
thing,” it must be remembered that 
this is true of innovators as well as 
conservatives. Dr. Wernette’s em- 
phasis on the efficacy of monetary 
policy allows him to underestimate 
important problems in regard to in- 
dividual wage and price policies, 
while even in technical matters of 
monetary policy many students would 
be inclined to question his dogmatic 
statements regarding such matters as 
the growth of population in the 
United States and the steadily expand- 
ing desire to hold stocks of money. 

There can be no question of ‘the 
fact that American prosperity is of 
vital importance to the people of the 
United States, and to hundreds of mil- 
lions beyond her borders. But that 
prosperity can be maintained only if 
we are continually alive to the brute 
realities of the complex American 
economy and unwilling to adopt over- 
simplified proposals. F. Cyriz JAMEs 
McGill University, Montreal 


NEW CITIES FOR OLD, by Louis Juste- _ 


ment, McGraw-Hill, $4.50. 


Louis JUsTEMENT Is AN. ENCOURAGING 
example of the architect turned city- 
planner who has reeducated himself 
for his new job. To the great good 
fortune of the readers of this book, he 
has realized that the tough problems 
of the broader-gauge planning are 
matters of economics and_ politics 
rather than of aesthetics and design. 

The book is divided into three main 
sections. Part I begins with a candid 
statement of the author’s point of 
view. It is that of a realist who might 
be tagged “liberal,” “progressive,” or 


“truly conservative,” anything between — 


the lunatic fringes of reaction an 
wild-eyed radicalism. Then comes | 
summary of principles agreed to b 
most modern economists, with pa 
ticular reference to the opportunitic 
that threatened unemployment migl 
provide — to replan and rebuild ot 
towns and cities as they ought to b 
The author’s analysis of just how th 
can be accomplished leads to a cor 
clusion that those who have ne 
thought the problem through will nc 
like, namely, that public ownershi 
of urban land will be an eventuz 
necessity of the kind of continuot 
collective action that the patterns ¢ 
our urban communities will requir 
Part II applies the reasoning of Pai 
I to a planning scheme for the ai 
thor’s home town .of Washingtot 
This will be of special interest to pre 
fessional planners. But the drawing 
are so well done, and the explanator 
text is so clearly written, that the la 
man, too, will find the material ea: 
to follow. a 
In the final third of the book t 
author gets down to cases. Along wit 
suggestions for local government, fe 
eral aid, municipal realty corpor 
tions, private and public housing 4 
nance, and other specific matters, a 
possible emphasis is laid on particip 
tion of the people themselves in pla 
ning their communities. Doubtle: 
there will be plenty of honest diffe 
ence of opinion about the detaile 
proposals, but that Mr. Justement h 
attacked the whole of the urban pro 
lem, comprehensively, courageous! 
and interestingly, there can be 1 
doubt at all. 2 Guy Gre 
Consultant on housing and ¥ 
community planning, New York — 


s 


MENU A LA CARTE _ 
(Continued from page 164) — 
some and there is good reason { 
hope. Action infused with coope 
tion and guided by reason is vict 

Underlying economic and 
forces were not dissolved by the 
election. The worldwide yearning : 
peace is slowly becoming a dema 
for organized international coope 
tion. The long time need for 
and better housing is becomi 
demand for housing from poli 
‘potent groups. The need of fa 
for doctors and hospitals, the ne 
of wage-workers for ‘self-respect 
protection against the costs of medi 
care are becoming demands for acti 


' These mass demands are not yet 
ranslated into specific formulas. Con- 
rresses, legislatures, and a host of 
yusiness, labor, rural, and social or- 
ranizations will translate them. Let 
1s not be cynical because they do not 
ollow all our blueprints. 

The task of progressives is not to 
ide social currents but to utilize 
heir force. Our future rests upon 
ombining ideas with action. A sol- 
lier said: “You aim with your brain. 
You fight with your guts.” 

On one of the last days of Decem- 
yer, I drove from White Plains to 
New York in the early morning. The 
-ast glowed with dawn, the west was 
lark with cloud halfway to the 


zenith. On the Cross-County Park- 
way one mounts a hill from which 
spreads a vista of the Saw Mill River 
valley, the Hudson River beyond, and 
the silver-painted western tower of the 
George Washington Bridge pricked 
against the horizon. Some towers 
sweep upward into a, spire, symbol 
of hope whereby we may endure. 
This tower rises broad-based, square- 
topped, symbol of courage whereby 
we quash our fears. Sunrise came as 
my car topped-the crest. All the val- 
ley lay somber, the tower alone stood 
shining in the sunbeams against the 
black background of the sky. The 
car sped down toward the tower and 


the New Year. 


a THE CRISIS OF CAPITALISM 
aanreed, from page 144) 


atisfactory solution of our agricultural 
woblems during the next several years 
t is essential that we maintain these 
igh rates of consumption, or even in- 
tease them. This is desirable not only 
rom the farmer’s point of view but 
om the point of view of American 
liet and standards of living. 

‘The President might have added 
hat it is desirable also from the point 
if view of industry, because until the 
ates of consumption are increased in 
he United States to a point that will 
ake American agriculture self-sus- 
ing, it will be impossible to escape 
ort to the government aid pro- 
ams which have constituted a large 
rtion of the “federal spending” so 
ndly and so eloquently seated 
nh many a campaign speech. 


esident Truman refers approv- 
‘to the permanent school lunch 


says, “I hope this program 


American school child gets 
> diet.” This is “good 
‘ar as it goes, but the per- 
ation of the farm prob- 


be a hieved | until the 


C 
lote 


b expanded until we are sure © 


_ Here, unless constructive 
= aa is BS es beeinnina af 


will stall on dead center unless we 
maintain the full employment which 
will guarantee a rising standard of 
living for all.and a market for the 
products of both agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

The warning signals of approach- 
ing economic storm are already fly- 
ing. They cannot be safely disre- 
garded. The Economic Report  spe- 
cifically mentions that the prices of 


foods and fibers are likely to be the | 


first to show declines in response to 
competitive forces. Let the farmer 
and the Congress take heed! For, 
since the report was filed, there has 
been a significant falling off in the 


retail prices of certain foods. 


During the third week of January, 
there were declines in the livestock 
and butter markets, as well as in cot- 
ton and grain. During January, the 


4 = £ butter-d d 
gram recently authorized by Con: _wholesale_ price of butter dropped as 


cooperation with the states, 


much as fifteen cents in New York 
with retail prices falling, while cattle 


Prices were lower than at any time | 
since last October when the OPA 
ceilings were removed. This means a _ 
‘reduction in the farmer’s purchasing | 
power, with no corresponding cut in | 


the prices of the things he ene, . 


Flow to deal with the 
bodily and mental changes 
of advancing years 


Aging 


Successfully 


By George Lawton 


A sane and significant book which ex- 
plains how you can enjoy a rich and 
varied old age. Written by an outstand- 
ing psychologist, it includes specific ad- 
vice on such problems as changing per- 
sonal] relationships, financial independence, 
the problem of aging employees—while 
at the same time giving you the feeling 
of a friendly, personal consultation with 
an expert. 


At all bookstores © $2.75 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights, New York 27 


To Aid in Understanding the 
Behavior Problems of the 
Normal and Abnormal Child 


MANUAL 
OF CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
President and Director of the 

Laboratory of Sensory Psychology 
and Physiology, Tufts College ; 


- This excellent book is written by leading author- eee 
ities in the field of child psychology, Emphasis — oe 
is placed, throughout, on the importance of 
bodily growth and development as companion 
and comparative processes to mental growth 
and development. Each chapter is complete én 
itself and gives an accurate picture of the way 
in which psychological characteristics develop. — 
_ Thus a better understanding is gained of men- 
tal processes in general, and the book becomes || 

an introduction to the knowledge, not only of 

_ child psychology, but of the psychology of the 
. normal adult human 
mind, and even of the 3 

abnormal human mind. 

of subject 

matter is wide, and 

cludes The Feeble-Mind- } 


en, nave 
Mera Growth “in Ch 
“ 2 ve 
Henconat 


port has pointed out, many groups ot 
consumers suffered a drop in _pur- 
chasing power in the latter half of 
1946. 

There has been a striking reduction 
in savings since V-J Day. The rate 
began to rise with the preparation for 
war in 1940, and maintained a level 
of between 25 and 30 percent of dis- 
posable income during the years 1943, 
1944, and 1945 until the Axis col- 
lapsed. Then net savings dropped 
precipitously, and at the time the 
President’s Report was filed with Con- 
gress, they had declined to less than 
10 percent of disposable income. They 
had gone back, therefore, to the level 
of 1939. It requires no argument to 
prove that increasing production and 
declining purchasing power are the 
elements which, when brought into 
conjunction, produce economic explo- 
sion. 

It is not too much to say the in- 
stitution of private property, that is, 
the capitalistic system, could not sur- 
vive such an explosion, for the United 
States now carries the heaviest na- 
tional debt ever accumulated by any 
government anywhere at any time. 
The magnitude of the figures is so 
great that they are as difficult to com- 
prehend as is the distance from the 
earth to the outer limits of the ex- 
panding universe. Although the Tru- 
man administration has paid off more 
than $12,000,000,000 out of receipts 
from bond sales, the national debt re- 
mains at $260,000,000,000, that is to say 
260 thousand million dollars. The an- 
nual interest upon this debt is $5,000,- 
000,000—more than twice as much as 
the entire annual cost of Congress, the 
federal courts, the executive offices of 
the President, and all the civilian de- 
partments and agencies of the na- 
tional government. 

Even if it should be assumed, and 
a very dangerous assumption it 
would be, that it is necessary only to 
pay the annual interest upon this 
debt without attempting to reduce it, 
it is perfectly obvious that we cannot 
preserve_a system which rests upon a 
foundation. of such debt without 
maintaining a rate of production 
greater than any that has ever been 
achieved in time of peace. Produc- 
tion cannot be maintained under the 
capitalistic system without markets— 


-and markets mean purchasing power 


here in the United States, because 
foreign markets are being financed 
out of deficit-creating loans. Com- 
munists argue that the capitalistic 
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system is doomed because they be- 
lieve that it cannot sustain the debt it 
incurs. 

It is notable that nowhere in the 
Economic Report is there any discus- 
sion of the problem of debt manage- 
ment. Without a full disclosure of the 
significance of the national debt and 
its management, there can be no clear 
comprehension of the crisis in which 


capitalism is involved, and therefore ” 


of the significance of the work the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port has to do. 

The world has reached the fork in 
the road. It must choose between 
authoritarianism and freedom, be- 
tween a world in which the people 
will be controlled from above by 
economic and political managers or 
a world in which, in harmony with 
the ideals of the American system, the 
people are the source of all the au- 
thority, both economic and_ political, 
which can be exercised over them. 
All this is bound up with the insight 
and sagacity with which leadership 
in government, in business, and in 
agriculture approaches the crisis. 


ACTION FOR D.P.’S 
(Continued from page 137) 


the fact that the contributions of some 
38,000,000 immigrants have helped to 
write the history of America. That 
is worth remembering. 

There are the extremists who even 


‘favor drastic curtailment or complete 


foreclosure of immigration for a 
period of years. Last year this view- 
point was represented by two types 
of bills introduced in Congress. One 
bill provided that immigration be re- 
duced by 50 percent for the next ten 
years, and was barely defeated in 
committee. Another took the form of 
a proposal that no immigration be 
permitted so-long as there are 1,000,- 
000 unemployed. This would be tan- 
tamount to a permanent and com- 
plete closing of our gates, inasmuch 
as in an advanced technological 
economy that amount of unemploy- 
ment is “normal” even in prosperous 
years. Similar bills probably will be 
introduced in the 80th Congress. 
But the action Congress will take 
depends in the last analysis on the 
votes of the citizens of the country— 
on their enlightened viewpoint, and 
on their strong determination. In a 
very real sense then, we, the people 
of America, will decide the fate of 


those men and women and childrer 
waiting patiently for us to welcom( 
them—or to turn our faces fron 
them. Perhaps it does not matte) 
whether our help stems from our owt 
self-interest or from our sympathy 
and understanding. Only the actior 
that we take counts now—and fey 
among us would let that action damr 
the war’s displaced persons to a use 
less, wasteful life — without homes 
without hope. For in our hearts we 
know too well that there, but for the 
grace of God, indeed, go we. 


UNESCO IN PARIS 
(Continued from page 147) 


to collecting information on presen 
facilities and needs, and the method 
by which these media could be usec 
more effectively to build the defense 
of peace in the minds of men. On 
of the proposals which aroused th 
greatest interest was for the establish 
ment of a worldwide network © 
radio broadcasting and _ reception 
through which leaders in education 
science, and culture from every coun 
try might reach people in every pat 
of the world, and people, in turr 
could communicate with each othe 
across national boundaries. 

The program for 1947 envisages th 
first step in the fulfillment of suc 
a plan: a fundamental study of th 
problems involved. However, it wa 
also proposed that without waitin 
for this worldwide network, UNE 
CO should arrange a series of talk 
by leading authorities on educationa 
scientific, and cultural subjects to t 
available to any network under th 
title “World University of the Air 
and further, that UNESCO shoul 
stimulate an “International Forum 
through the press or radio or bot 
with discussions on international sul 
jects by well known authorities ¢ 
various nationalities. 

These are only a few examples 
projects recommended for initiatic 
in 1947, and of the larger number 7 
cluded in the total program discusse 
in Paris. Space requirements preve 
even a brief summary of those a 
proved in the fields of libraries a 
museums, philosophy and humani 
studies, and creative arts. 

It should be noted that alm« 
every one of the projects mentione 
as well as those not mentioned, - 
quires the support and participa 
of people in many countries. It i 


tal part of the concept of UNESCO 
iat the very process of cooperation 
ad collaboration should contribute 
) peace and security through the 
rowth of mutual respect and under- 
anding. To fulfill this purpose there 
yust be the widest dissemination of 
formation about UNESCO, its pur- 
oses and what it is doing, in terms 
iat everyone can understand. It is 
oped that the National Commissions 
ill channel back to the people of 
ach nation the goals and practical 
rograms of the organization. The 
ational organizations also, in speci- 
c fields such as the natural sciences, 


cial sciences, education, and so on, | 


ill have much to contribute and 
uch to gain through the effective 
evelopment of UNESCO. 

But its purpose and scope, as these 
0k shape in the minds of the dele- 
ates from forty-three different na- 
ons, go beyond the mere advance- 
rent of learning or of intellectual 
90peration. At first timidly, and then 
ith kindling imaginations, they 
locked in the outlines of a founda- 
on for peace built not on an inter- 
ational police force or a delicate 
alance of power, but on an under- 
anding and a realization in the 
uinds of people everywhere of the 
ymmon purpose of mankind. 


BARTOLOME 
DE LAS CASAS 
(Continued from page 162) 


1€ point the white advisers tried to 
ach, there went forward profounder 
fluences, and it was these which de- 
mined the outcome. 

Acoma’s leaders announced that 
vey accepted the facts and compre- 
ended them; they would lift this 
ad, they stated, and would carry 
where it had to go. They did lift 
1¢ load, and carried it to the very 
id. In three years, Acoma had done 
1¢ almost impossible. 


Tts stock load was down to range 


pacity; devices of engineering and 
f range management, novel to the 
comas, were fully established; the 


pbreeding of stock was under way;. 


ew marketing methods had been 
ied and found good. 


Ancient man had mastered a crisis’ 


hich is of the twentieth century 
orld, a crisis local yet almost world- 
ide. Ancient man had once more 
nquered the future. Corporately 
individually, an ethnic group, 
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through the mainspring of its own 
individuality, had increased its local 
and world citizenship, had served the 
world while intensifying its own na- 
ture. It had proved that democracy 
can transcend the dilemma of coer- 
cion and drift, and therefore can be 
victor in that contest .which is the 
final fact of our epoch=-the contest 


—Was the Acoma _ experience 
umique? Pursuant to the letter and 
the spirit of the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1934, Acoma’s experience 
has been paralleled and equaled 
among Indian tribes of forest, plains, 
desert, oceanside, and Arctic ice. 

The defaults of the principles used 
at Acoma, and of that method of 


between totalitarianism and social democratic “action-research, research- 
liberty. action” exemplified at Acoma, also 
At this point, we move out from have persevered, producing their stale- 
the American Indian zone; but we mates and disasters. The variety of 
answer, first, certain questions which situations has been fairly representa- 
readers may ask: (Continued on page 172) 


To People who want to write 
but can’t get started 
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“There is more room for newscomers in the writing field today than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed from the scene in 
recent years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new Robert W. Cham- 
hers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.” 


WINS WRITING SUCCESS 
THOUGH CRIPPLED, WITH ARTHRITIS 


“When I became almost crippled with arthritis, N.J.A. train- 
ing proved its value. I began acting as local correspondent 
for two papers. Then I started a publication of my own. 
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tive of mankind’s geographical and 
social situations. Acoma is not unique, 
a hundred other cases could be sub- 
stituted. We are in the realm of 
human universals, here. 

Being in the realm of human uni- 
versals, as it is, the Indian enterprise 
is subject to a universal law—that no 
human creative achievement sustains 
itself through mere precedent and in- 
ertia, once it has been attained. Crea- 
tion must be ceaseless, or else the 
created values die. That is the hard- 
est law to learn, for individual and 
for society alike. 


—Is the Indians’ situation, and the 
federal Indian Service environment, 
atypical? If so, valid deductions ap- 
plicable to the United States or the 
world at large can not be drawn 
from Indian experience. The answer 
is emphatically, no. Space here does 
not permit an expansion of this 
proposition, which needs to be ex- 
plained. But an example, in summary, 
from the writer’s recent experience 
may be given. 

This article was written while I] 
paused at the Eastern Cherokee 
“reservation” in North Carolina. 
These Indians, from living with the 
wildcats and bears in the Great 
Smoky Mountain fastnesses after re- 
fusing to go on the “Trail of Tears” 
to Oklahoma in 1838, furtively em- 
erged, one by one, toiled for the white 
dispossessors, saved money, and indi- 
vidually bought land. They merged 
these holdings into a tribal holding 
—this was two generations ago—and 
incorporated themselves under North 
Carolina laws. 

They had blazed the way for the 
federal Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934, but they elected not to function 
under that law; they remain a body 
corporate under local law. Their re- 
ligion is Southern Baptist, their 
tongues are English and Cherokee. 
Their mountain-cabin life carries one 
back to the hospitality, the sense of 
the amplitude of time and the sense 
of continuance, experienced among 
the southern white highlanders forty 
and fifty years ago. 

Some 17 percent of these Eastern 
Cherokees went into the armed 
forces in World War II. Now the 
returned Gul.’s are engaged in an ex- 
citing enterprise of land salvage and 
regeneration, cooperatively framed, 
ramifying through the entire holding 
of the tribe. They are the acknowl- 


edged banner-bearers of socialized 
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G.I. training in North Carolina, and 
possibly in the nation. Indian Service 
is functioning here, most productively, 
but here as elsewhere it interplays 
with the other factors of our common 
life—national, state, county, and non- 
governmental. The Indians’ situation 
is not atypical; deductions of general 
application do flow from their ex- 


perience. 


—How many Indians? In 
United States and Alaska, 400,000; in 
the Hemisphere, between 25,000,000 
and 40,000,000, according to defini- 
tion. The Western Republics recog- 
nize that Indian experience—adminis- 
trative, educational, esthetic, indus- 
trial—is interchangeable. By treaty, 
the Inter-American Institute of the 
Indian functions from Mexico out- 


_ ward, with National Indian Institutes 


in the constituent Republics. Here in 
the United States, the Subcommittee 
on Interior Department Appropria- 
tions of our House of Representatives 
has flouted the treaty obligation; 
hence, in this country alone, the Na- 
tional Indian Institute, although gov- 
ernmental, is dependent on private 
subscriptions. The second intercontin- 
ental Conference and Congress on 
Indian Life is planned for next Sep- 
tember, at Cuzco, the ancient Inca 
capital, in Peru. 


Now this article will touch briefly 
on two further aspects of its theme. 


Cultural Sub-Groups in Russia 


Amid the clashing contradictions 
concerning the Soviet Union, one set 
of facts emerges with a good deal of 
clearness; and its significance and in- 
fluence are enormous. Ethnically and 
culturally, the Soviet Union and _ its 
territories are a pluriverse — not a 
universe, but a progressively inte- 
grated pluriverse. The persisting fal- 
lacy that a minority within a nation 
constitutes some sort of illicit, regret- 
table dual citizenship, weakening- in 
its effects, was dialectically rejected 
by the Soviet forerunners, including 
particularly Joseph Stalin, in the years 
prior to the first world war. Ethnic 
group citizenship, the feeder of per- 
sonality, social energy, and national 
citizenship, are in Russia viewed as 
functions reciprocally essential to sta- 
bility and progress. ‘ 

The Soviet Union’s formal policy, 
and its actions in the case of many 


of its minorities, are best viewed - 


against the background of other co- 


the - 


lonial and minority records. 

Take Spain: Spain governed tk 
western world through Spaniarc 
alone. Even the Creoles—pure Spa 
ish blood, but born in the Ne\ 
World—were shut out from all br 
minor responsibilities. The Mestizo 
or mixed-bloods, and the Indian 
could aspire only to subordinate Ic 
cal status within the exploitative sy: 
tem. The policy was applied t 
Church as well as to State. 

England, Holland, France in Inde 
China, the United States: They eack 
have governed minorities throug 
their own nationals. The Philippine 
and, recently, the Indian country, ar 
the exceptions in the case of th 
United States. This fact has involve 
a multitude of consequences: th 
flow of power and of policy-forme 
tion, cruel or kind, has walled o: 
the native societies, stagnating an 
confusing them, even dismemberin 
them, and_ instilling slow-growin 
hate into them. Now the whirlwin 
is being reaped by western Europe 
once the dominator of the far pec 
ples; and who will reap powe 
through the whirlwind? 

The Soviet Union, confronted b 
its more than one hundred ethni 
groups large and small, undertook t 
place on the native leadership a rt 
sponsibility conditioned only by ac 
herence to the five-year plans yan 
the political-economic, as distinct fror 
any cultural or racial, dogmas. Whet 
a group needed a new skill, it we 
the group’s own members who wei 
trained. In the actual event, the ma 
transfers of populations and the 1 
tensified centralization of politic 
control in the Soviet Union hay 
variously violated the conception he: 
set down. Yet it remains a steadfa 
conception of USSR policy, and_ 
long term peace should come, - 
logically would become dominan 
How much it has contributed to th 
collective energy and will pow: 
which have surprised the world, o1 
can only guess; but what (in spi 
of tragic inconsistencies in practic 
it means to minorities and to depen 
ent, subjected peoples the world ove 
is plain enough. It may be one of tl 
determinants in the world conte 


now upon us. : mab ‘ 


Our Nation and Its Races 

For us in the United States 
America, our genius and our futt 
rest in our ethnic diversity. We w 
fight against racial prejudice and | 


imination may sometimes forget the 
reat, outlasting verity: that the 
‘oss-fertilization of differing cultures 

a main creative force in our hu- 
.an, therefore our national, future. 

The many societies have a persist- 
acy more stubborn and resourceful 
1an the nineteenth century dreamed 
f. 

We want equal opportunity for in- 
ividuals and for their societies. We 
vant this, not only for the sake of 

nation enriched, made more many- 
ded, and more creative, but for the 
ike of our children and their sound 
rowth. For it is in one or another 
f the many groups which we can 
ppress but can not destroy, that the 
ecisive, personality-shaping years are 
ved. There, in a little world which 
s wholesome or impoverished, the 
nan is formed. Hence, every effort 
oward betterment for or within an 
\merican ethnic group—Negro, Sla- 
onic, Latin-American, Indian, Jew- 
sh, and all the rest—is an effort to- 
vard the production of the adequate 
\merican. 

We are now within that war 
gainst fascism which is beyond the 
World War. What is fascism? It is 
lot something interchangeable with 
Otalitarianism; it may in fact be 
uihilistic, as much of our native 
American fascism proves. Fascism is 
he orientation of hate and scorn to- 
vard the socially different; ultimately, 
t is a psychosis driven by hatred and 
lirected against the sense of life. 

We must fight, and die if need be, 
0 defeat the overt actions of fascism 
vere and in the world. But we will 
conquer fascism —jwe will cure it — 
mly by finding ways to increase the 
ense of life within all men. And 
hese ways lead to the local com- 
munity, and to the many lastingly 
lifferent, ethnic groups, for it is there 
hat life’s wellsprings rise and values 
ire formed and men are made. 


! ONE EUROPE 
(Continued from page 151) 
Cn) 
jbject of which should be to prevent 
he domination by any one country 
ind to create a great free trade area 
with common. service in railways, 
hipping, mail, and so forth. Back in 
1927; he had hoped that it would be 
sossible in this way to save the Wei- 
mar Republic. 

As we review the movement for 
federated Europe (the idea has also — 


= 
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an interesting pre-modern history, of | 


course), two names stand out, that of 
the great French statesman and or- 
ator, Briand, and that of the devoted 
crusader for ‘“Pan-Europe,” Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi. 

In other words, the idea for some 
considerable time has been, discussed 
on “the highest politieal Jevel.” While 
{ am in no position however, to 
assess, in a realistic sense, the force 


that may be behind the United Eu- 


rope idea, one can say that some- 


thing of the sort seems necessary. 
Clearly its actual accomplishment de- 
mands very great political pressure, 
pressure sufficient to overcome im- 
mense inertias, powerful oppositions 
on every level, and complicated 
and intense psychological hostilities— 
pressure exerted both from above by 
governmental, and from below by 
popular, demand. 


Economic Europe 


As regards the economic aspects, 
one must ask oneself less what is in 
the minds of governments, than what 
businessmen and financiers might be 
ready to accept or even to push for. 
I was therefore interested in rather 
detailed plans which I was allowed 
to see (though so far as I know they 
have not been published) made by a 
leading German industrialist at that 
time living outside Hitler Germany. 
These contemplate a European Rail- 
way Corporation, a Superhighway. 
Corporation, an Airways Corpora- 
tion, an Electric Corporation, and so 
forth, a Headquarters for European 
Public Utilities and a European Fed- 
eral Reserve System. He raised the 
question of what might need to be 
done as to a proper balance of popu- 
lation — agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural, as to the creation of new com- 
munities, and the best way of deal- 
ing with monopolies. | 

It is to be noted that an encourag- 
ing beginning has been made on the 
politico-economic level in ECITO 
(the Central Inland Transport Asso- 
ciation) the mandate of which runs 
to September 1947, and which has 
regional offices in Paris, The Hague, 
Warsaw, Prague, and other capitals. 
This agency undertook a census of 


railroad equipment throughout the 


area except for those parts, such as 
Russia and Portugal, which do not 
have standard gauge tracks. Certainly 
transportation seems to have revived 
better than other parts of the eco- 
(Continued on page 174) 
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WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the writing habit under the 
personal direction of an experienced 
writer or editor. 


The Magazine Institute, a private 
school completely owned and oper- 
ated by successful editors and writ- 
ers, offers a series of fascinating as- 
signments designed to get you started 
and keep you writing. They are sent 
regularly to your home, where you 
work on them in spare time. They 
give you a chance to polish your 
style the way professional writers 
do—by writing continually. 

You may concentrate on either 
short story or article work, advanc- 
ing as rapidly as your ability war- 
rants. Every assignment you submit 
is returned with detailed criticism. 
FREE CATALOG—A copy of the lat- 
est Magazine Institute catalog will 
be sent to you free! Just fill out the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


VETERANS: Ths course approved for 
Veterans’ training 


The Magazine Institute, Inc. 
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nomic system, and at an unexpected 
rate, 

‘I was still overseas at the time of 
the encouraging announcement of a 
450-page report by the United Nations 
Temporary Subcommission on the 
Economic Reconstruction of Devas- 
tated Areas, a report perhaps not un- 
related to the supposed Byrnes pro- 
ject of last April. The Associated 
Press defined it as “a broad program 
designed to put war-torn Europe back 
on its feet and to formulate a long 
range European plan of unprece- 
dented scope.” 

This report proposed that the Eco- 
nomic and Socia} Council of the UN 
should at once create an Economic 
Commission for Europe and pointed 
out the great need of such a body 
to correlate the plans that. “almost 
every country of Europe” has _pre- 
pared on its own. It proposed, fur- 
ther, an international housing a- 
gency; an agency for the coordinated 
development of power resources, in- 
cluding hydroelectric plants; an 
agency to deal with problems of 
financing and assistance to meet the 
dificulties of foreign exchange. 


A Swiss Plan 


To turn again to the proposals of 
the Swiss Europa Union, these, too, 
are quite specific in the social- eco- 
nomic field. Basic is the principle 
that the economy of United Europe 
should not be dominated by the state 
nor should the state be dominated by 
its economy. It urges that economic 
development should be unforced, 
democratic, free and independent — 
under a constitutional state and sep- 
arate from political institutions. It 
proposes an Economic Council en- 
dowed with power to legislate on 
economic matters and an Economic 
Court or Tribunal together forming 
an Economic Auto-Administration. 
Along with this, associations would 
be set up to deal, some with national 
problems such as production, some 
with international problems such as 
economic relations between peoples. 
There would also be public enter- 
prises with mixed control. The Eco- 
nomic Auto- Administration would 
deal with.guestions of wages, prices, 
and maintenance of a sound balance. 
between the. production, circulation, 
and consumption of goods. Arma- 


-ment production and the aviation 


industry. would be completely under 


its oversight. And there would be 


ample provision to encourage consul- 
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tation between agencies. 

On the one hand, as the Swiss 
framers see it, labor should not be 
regarded simply as a commodity. The 
worker has a right to employment, 
to a minimum wage, and to unem- 
ployment insurance as well as to other 
provisions for his social security. 
There should be constitutional guar- 
antees of the right of association and 
in particular of labor union organiza- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the Swiss hold 
that commercial relations between 
states depend on the return to free 
and equal trade, both as regards im- 
portation of raw material and market- 
ing of products. Necessary also, to 
their minds, is a common monetary 
system free from state manipulation, 
with gold retaining its place at least 
for settling balances. 

Altogether these Swiss proposals 
seem a “middle way” program, social 
without being Socialist, and especially 
interesting in the provisions for spe- 
cific legislative and judicial bodies to 
deal with economic matters. 

It must be said that after the Ge- 
neva Rencontres, with their intellec- 
tualism and literary art, such detailed 
and factual discussions, carried on 
with a determination to “make some- 
thing happen,” seemed fresh, robust, 
and resolute. 

And as we talked, shifting lights 
and moving mists on the mountain 
sides reminded me of the wonder of 
the ever-changing world in which it 
is our lot to live. - 


THUMBS IN THE DIKE 


(Continued from page 158) 


Ons Huis, Rotterdam, began in 1908 
as an adult education center with seri- 
ous courses for semiprofessional and 
white collar workers. 

The death~in 1941 of its founder, 
Dr. de Koe, was a great loss to that 
movement. Its present leader, Dr. K. 
F. Proost, was so outspoken against 
Hitler that he had to go into hiding 
during the occupation. 

This house has four branches in 
Rotterdam and has wide circles of 


influence. A lending library of films. 


is included among the present activi- 
ties as well as lectures and study pro- 
grams for different age groups. Adults 
come from a distance to the main 


house; children from the immediate 


neighborhood, which is tenement and 
industrial and has an aroma all its 


__ like to read, about what they woul 


own due to a sugar beet refinery or 
the same street. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Bos’ 
a well known architect and tows! 
planner, Ons Huis has been a sort ol 
laboratory, influencing plans for new 
housing projects in Rotterdam. Play 
space, centers for recreation and edu: 
cation, and facilities for meetings have 
been incorporated largely on the basis 
of experience at Ons Huss. 


Boys and. Girls Clubs 


In the kind of children they serve, 
the boys and girls clubs of Holland 
are much like the settlements. De 
Arendt (“The Eagle”), Rotterdam, 
has a main club house and three 
branches, open in the afternoon to 
boys and girls of from ten to twelve 
years in separate groups. But in the 
evenings, the game and club rooms, 
a canteen, gymnasium, and library 
are open only to boys of thirteen and 
upwards. The director described these 
as mostly street or factory boys who 
first need “basic education in getting 
along with themselves and with each 
other.” Later. on, there are joint ac- 
tivities. 

There are similar clubs in Nymegen 
and The Hague and there is a move- 
ment throughout Holland for more, 
though handicapped by the dearth of 
qualified leaders. To fill the gap de 
Arendt itself is offering a year’s train- 
ing course to a score of students who 
have good background and show 
capacity. Living together with their 
teachers in a house used normally for 
weekend camping parties on an island 
near Rotterdam, the group studies in 
the morning and works in the clubs 
from 4 o'clock until 9. | 

Another type of project, part of 
the same general movement, is the 
Village-House, such as that at Paters- 
wolde, Eelde, near Gronningen in 
Drenthe. It was in 1915 that Mrs. G 
Bahler-Boerma made a study of local 
conditions in and about this village 
discovering that the great evils were 
tuberculosis, alcoholism, and lack of 
education. She had been much influ 
enced by accounts she had read of 
American public reading rooms an¢ 
the idea came to her to start some 
thing that would help her neighbor: 
do something for themselves. St 
sensed at once what she must do, wk 
the president should be, and how t 
begin. 7a oe a 

That summer she talked with th 
village people about books they woul 


e to do; and in the fall she opened 
mall room with such reading mat- 
as she could collect. Later, with 
ss Knappert’s help, came a build- 
x. Now she has a gymnasium with 
ywers, an excellent place for chil- 
sn’s work, and a big central read- 
x room lined with books, together 
th smaller rooms which local or- 
nizations use by paying a small fee. 
1ere 1S some subvention, and books 
= loaned by the central library in 
onningen. The real problem is to 
id another Mrs. Bahler to relieve 
e founder, a vigorous volunteer of 
yventy who works with a committee 
cted by 4,000 members, comprising 
eryone in the village! Each pays a 
vall fee, and the book circulation 
around 20,000 a year. 
Another type of rural center is the 
wurthuis (Neighborhood House) in 
bbega, Friesland. This house is in 
district where peat was once cut and 
rried by canal throughout Holland. 
oday there is little left except for 
cal use. With the failure of the bog 
me unemployment and poverty. 
Even before this happened, the 
oor people had been an ingrowing 
oup among themselves, with little 
Ifinitiative and standing. A social- 
mocratic deputy instigated an in- 
ury. This was discussed in Parlia- 
ent and a commission was estab- 
hed which built and developed the 
nter. 
Buurthuis is directed by Miss C. 
arentsen, a young graduate of the 
hool of Social Work in Amsterdam, 
ho has been in residence for seven 
ars. The people are very conserva- 
ve and at the start were suspicious. 
1¢ has three young and delightful 
sistants, trained for children’s work 
id sewing. The four live in the 
muse (with two local girls coming 
_to help each day) and there is a 
le air of vigor and teamplay about 
em. They ride their bicycles over 
e village and along the lanes and 
nals, and today are well known and 
cepted throughout the community. 
Some upstanding families manage 
get a good living out of the land 
id a few animals; others live in over- 
owded houses, with no water other 
an what they carry in pails from 
e canal. Many of the Moor people 
Il feel outcasts, yet their children 
o come to the two kindergartens 
me in a local 
od start at friendships. Sewing, 
ing for girls and women, car- 
ry for boys, folk dancing and 


ublic school) get a- 


games, singing, and the like are com- 
mon activities, but probably the most 
effective medium is the neighborly 
living of the resident group. 

The village nurse uses the house as 
her headquarters and has a clinic for 
babies. Here I saw American vita- 
mins, and American clothing in or- 
derly array for distribution. Most of 
the garments have been given out and 
made over to fit the members of a 
family. I was glad to see there was 
children’s underwear, for little of that 
is to be bought in Holland. 

There are thirty such rural centers 
in the provinces. Their leaders meet 
together frequently through the 
Nederlandschen Bond van Volks- 
huizen which was formed in 1928 un- 


der the leadership of the late Dr. de © 


Koe and Miss Knappert. It has pub- 
lished material for use in clubs, stimu- 
lated exhibitions and produced’a very 
attractive calendar with an interpreta- 
tion of the work at the centers. 


Acute Needs Today 


Some of my informants put textiles 
first in the order of need in postwar 
Holland. Everywhere I went, people 
spoke with glowing eyes of American 
packages, from relatives and organiza- 
tions. If I were sending one today | 
should put in some children’s toys, 
pins and sewing materials, pieces of 
cloth to make things of, yarn for 
stockings, and.as extras, chocolate or 
dried fruits. 

I am convinced that every scrap of 
good material sent to the Netherlands 
from the USA has been used effec- 
tively. I saw coats and clothing being 
turned and fitted, good looking caps 
and bonnets being made from little 

ieces—all warm things such as they 
need badly, for theirs is cold country 
for months at a stretch with harsh 
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winds and much rain. 

Wooden shoes are essential along 
the muddy paths, but warm stockings 
are greatly needed. The children 
leave their wooden shoes at the door 
—how they sort them out is a mystery 
which only they can solve—then they 
run around in socks or stocking feet. 
Felt sandals would be a godsend, but 
I saw none. 

The city children now wear shoes 
though they loved the wartime clat- 
ter of wooden shoes; but for country 
children, leather shoes are thought 
impractical. 

Both urban and rural centers in 
Holland need repairs and _ replace- 
ments. While, fortunately, there were 
no outright losses of city property by 
settlements and clubs, the vacation 
work carried on by them met with 
destruction and pillage by the Nazis. 
No equipment for camps and vaca- 
tion houses is as yet available, nor 
have the organizations funds to buy 
it later. Replacement should be un- 
dertaken for the group as a whole so 
as to assume speedy. and fair distribu- 
tion. As the urgency for food be- 
comes less acute I have suggested that 
this might afford a next phase for 
American giving through the United 
Service to Holland, Inc. However, 
clothing and household goods, blan- 
kets and towels and the like are still 
gravely needed. The USA has helped 
tremendously and there is no coun- 
try where that help has been more 
appreciated than in the Netherlands. 

The world owes the Hollanders a 
great debt of gratitude for their re- 
sistance to Nazi aggression and for 
the fortitude with which thereafter 
they met vicious propaganda, mental 
torture and physical. suffering. What 
we have done thus far has been only 
a gesture, not adequate thanks. 
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SCHOLARSHIP IN MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


The Illinois District of the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers, in memory of its late 
chairman, Mrs. Zephyr Holman Stewart, will award 
a scholarship of a minimum of $1500 for educa- 
tional preparation in medical social work. The schol- 


arship will be available to a person who is eligible 
for specialization in an accredited school of social 
work and who plans to specialize in the medical 
social field; or to a person not yet eligible for such 
specialization who has had at least one year of 
experience in a recognized social agency. The stu- 
dent may use the grant in any school of social work 
having an approved curriculum in medical social 
work to which she is eligible for admission during 


the academic year 1947-1948. 


Applications will be aceenien until April 1, 1947. The 
by June 1, 1947. To 
obtain application forms and detailed information, 
write to Mrs. Edith Cox, 25 East Delaware Place, 


decision will be announced 


Chicago (11), Illinois. 
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THE AMERICAN 
NURSING shows the part which pre- 
fessional nurses take in the betterment 


JOURNAL OF 


Put it in your library. 
ae pescaamay. at 58 St., 


of the world. 
3.00 a year. 
few York 19, 


BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES, 
Africa, Social Science, Education, etc. 
Send for free list. 

BOOKMARK PRESS, Box 1974, 
Chicago 90, Tllinois 


HARD-TO-FIND or OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
i supplied. Write stating ‘‘Wants.” No obliga- 
eee, Opal’s Book Service, Westbury, L. L., 


. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by 
asking mi for them; any number in one order. 
| Pay caeate ee you at publishers’ 
rices. ‘ALOG SG, FREE. 
Bone, ‘WALPOLE, No Be 


lowest 
JOHN 


Bae oars |: LANGUAGES 


Maar ‘ LINGUA NE MAKES LANGUAGES 
ome learn to speak Spanish, 


By 


¢ z rpitet od. You learn by listening. Save 
an a pees wekigens a ae I. Bill 
‘ ‘ ghts. r Lingua 

——— Tastitute, 50° RCA Bldg., New York 20, N.Y. 


guages by quick, easy Linguaphone Conver- 
hod. Ye 


Ss 
os 
3.5 a French, German, Russian or any of 29 lan- 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S” 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Weitare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


Bosten, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, "pibliographies, 
9% Over twenty years’ experience serving 

Man ohare persons. Prompt service ex- 
vent AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Editing, revision, ghost-writing ; labor, psychol- 
ogy, economics, fiction, general. 8464 Survey 
or WO. 2-5827, 2-6 PM. 


SIMPLIFICATION. Articles of all kinds put 
into simple language, easy style, and correct 
geet by skilled staff of readability experts. 

teward-Sparrow Associates, 5441 Kenmore, 
Chicago, 40. 


BOOKPLATES 


PREE CAT euOs: 
beautiful design: - 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohie 


showing. several hundred 


"“POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, with long stem, his- 
toric booklet, directions enjoyment, and care. 


Rustic ponteines, p poses prepaid. PAMPLIN- 


PIPE, CO., 


. Franklin Street, Richmond 
19, EN 
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EM PLOYM ENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau 

_ group work, institutional, casework 
and medical and social work positions. 


xe In HAIR ea Bleuse mention Survey Ghapute 


specializing in fund-raising, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


announces 


Two Special Institutes on Group Work 
March 17th to 21st . 
The Institutes—one on the Fundamentals of - 
Group Work and the other on Administration 
in Group Work—will combine faculty instruc- 
tion with seminars conducted by representa- 
tives of national group work agencies. 


For further information apply to 


Richard K. Conant, Dean 


84 Exeter Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


SUMMER STUDY TOUR 


Would you like to join a group to stud 
conditions and meet leaders in 


EUROPE 


during July & August? ; 
non-profit, cooperative basis 


Write: Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco 2. 


CAMP, capaci 
Washington, Gs with’ swimming Pe 
ing facilities, with central kitchen and 
hall, for 2 weeks or longer, preferablya 
tween August 15 and September 15, preferal 
with kitchen staff. 8493 Survey. 
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_SUMMER STUDIOS 


CENTURY OLD smithy native brick constr! 
tion, huge leather bellows and forge in gC 
repair along side wide rushing stream in s 
hamlet 50 miles from New York City. Wo 
make excellent summer place or studio. 
sonable. Sturdy barn all pegged frame c 
struction in excellent repair located on lo 
lake 50 miles from New York City in hi 
Orange County. New York City ea st 

corner lane. Easily converted to sumr 

Parkes Price $2500. Terms arranged. W 

hn J. Halloran, Washingtonville, N. Y.— 


RATES| 
Classified Advertising 
Display . . . Sd Ta re 


Non-display . 
Mini 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Caseworkers. Two vacancies in a 
Catholic family, adoption, and child care 
agency. Graduate training required. Salaries 
according to professional training and_ skill. 
Catholic Charities, 317 S. Howard Street, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Se eee ee 
SUPERVISOR, man or woman, for child guid- 
ance agency where treatment is carried mainly 
by psychiatric social workers, under immediate 
and. close supervision of an outstanding na- 
tionally known psychiatrist. Experience in 
child guidance agency or related psychiatric 
work desirable, Interesting and challenging 
opportunity. Apply Jewish Child Guidance Bu- 
reau, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


CASEWORKERS: Professionally qualified, by 
Jewish multiple function agency. Salary range 
$2400-3840. 8489 Survey. 


SENIOR PSYCHOLOGIST, male, experienced, 
for clinic operated by progressive Juvenile 
Court, Midwestern location, beginning salary 
$4000 per annum; retirement plan, sick leave 
liberal vacation. No politics. 8498 Survey. 


2 


WANTED: Caseworker with one or two years 
training. Good working conditions and appro- 
priate salary. Family & Children’s Service, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY wanted for Family 
Welfare Agency. Must have training plus ex- 
perience, to supervise agency and do part of 
case work. Salary $3200. Write: Mrs. Earl 
Brandel, Court House, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


CASE WORKER, Jewish, Female, M.A., psy- 
chiatric, or one year graduate training with 
psychiatric experience. Small Jewish Agency 
specializing in work with persons in and re- 
leased from state institutions. Present opening 
in state hospital branch of work. Opportunity 
for community relations. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Jewish Committee for Personal Service, 
85 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


WANTED: Trained Man Group Worker to he 
Assistant Director of a Community House 
and Director of ‘the Boys’ and Men’s Depart- 
ment. House operates a summer camp for 
children and winter week-end camping for older 
club members. Located Metropolitan Detroit. 
8503 Survey. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE WEST — San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle areas — for 
work in military hospitals for medical, psychi- 
atric and generic social workers and case su- 
pervisors with one or two years graduate 
training and at least one year of experience in 
medical or psychiatric situation. Beginning sal- 
aries from $228 to $342 plus quarters or 
quarters allowance. 40 hour week, 18 days 
annual leave, adequate sick leave benefits. Re- 
tirement Plan. Write Personnel Service, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Pacific Area Office, 61 Grove 
Street, San Francisco 1, California, 


CASEWORKERS: Two well-qualified case- 
workers wanted for hospital in New York 
City. Experience not necessary. Field work 
in psychiatric, family, or medical agency ac- 
ceptable. Fairly new department. Emphasis on 
casework aspects of rehabilitation. Offers case- 
work service to private patients on a fee 
basis. Good supervision. Salary range $2400- 
$3400. 8505 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR for child placing agency. Re- 
zee erite’ two years casework training and 
demonstrated casework and_ supervisory skill 
in child Say work, Salary range $3000- 

000. rité Children’s Service Bureau, 127 
« W. Second St., Miami 36, Florida. 


JACKSONVILLE! ! ! 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
according to professional training and experi- 
ence. Opportunity for advancement. Must have 
graduate training. Catholic Charities, 418 N. 
25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


RE lina tot ied ted eer 

MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER: For chal- 
lenging combination caseswork and community 
organization in Volustary Health Program, 
Denver, Colorado, No travel. 8479 Survey. 


aS ee eee 
WANTED: SUPERVISOR-DIRECTOR to as- 
sume responsibility for Council of Jewish 
Women’s port and dock program in important 
seaport. Salary $3500 annually. 8488 Survey. 


—— 

SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and ex- 
perienced in multiple service case work agency 
to have charge of unit where child placement 
and adoption work is done. Duties include 
administration of unit, supervision of 2 case 
workers and student, promotion of home find- 
ing program, responsibility for Foster Care 
Committee of Board, and participation in 
agency’s general interpretative program. Salary 
range, $3500-$4000. Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PROBATION OFFICER-COUNSELOR, pro- 
fessionally trained with experience; to develop 
program in newly established avenile Court 
In growing industrial city; challenging oppor- 
tunity; adequate salary. Write City Manager, 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


NATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION desires directors. for large 
metropolitan areas. Work entails administra- 
tion, programming and organizing. Community 
organization and/or group work experience 
required. State experience, educational back- 
ground, last position held, last salary and 
other pertinent information, 8501 Survey. 


Two or three _profes- 
sionally qualified caseworkers desired immedi- 
ately by well-known, privately supported, state- 
wide, non-sectarian, child placing agency. 

MIAMI! ! ! Graduate caseworker wanted for 


Florida. 


COMMUNITY CENTER wishes to immediately 


employ an Executive Director. Work entails 
administration, programming and organizing. 
Recreational and group work experience re- 
quired. Living quarters, vacation, sick leave 
and fair salary provided. Group hospitalization 
and retirement plan available. Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good community and very cooperative 
Board of Directors. 8502 Survey. 


CASE WORKER with graduate training and 
several years’ experience wanted for position 
as District Secretary. Opportunity for further 
training at New York School of Social Work. 
Episcopalian preferred. Youth. Consultation 
Service, 808 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


QUALIFIED PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 


WORKER for Cedars of Lebanon Hospital 
Psychiatric Clinic, Los Angeles. Salary $3600. 
Write Dr. Eugene Ziskind, Director. 


Ay eatery. Crete $2400-$3180 
GRADE II .......... - - .$2700-$3360 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE, 995 MAR- 
KET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO) 3, 
CALIF. 


WEST COAST OPPORTUNITIES 
Openings in King County Welfare Department, Seattle, Wash. 
MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS UNDER MERIT SYSTEM: Child Welfare Supervisor: 


' College graduation an 


social work and 2 full years of professional employment in a public or private 
_ agency, one year of which must have heen in supervision. 


le depending on experience. 


d 1 year of graduate study in a professionally ‘recognized school of 


child welfare 
Salary range $220 to $260, 


ALSO| 


nior Children’s Workers: coll duation and 1 year of graduate study plus 1 year 
Ee eteenil on pment: cehere Beit Salary range, $190 to $230, depending on 
experience. ; 


_ Further information w request. 
Building, Seattle 4, Washingtor. 


Address inquiries: Personnel Department, 427 Lyon 


WORKERS WANTED 


AVAILABLE: WEST COAST FIELD STAFF 
POSITIONS involving case work, community 
organization, and administrative counselling 
to chapter Home Service Departments in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon or Washington. Beginning sal- 
aries from $251 to $296 plus travel and living 
expenses in the field. Also administrative and 
supervisory Rostions in chapters in seven west- 
ern states. ust have graduate training and 
supervisory experience in case work. 18 days 
annual leave, adequate sick leave benefits, Re- 
tirement Plan. Write Personnel Service, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Pacific Area, 61 Grove Street, 
San Francisco 1, California. 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL ‘WORK CONSULTANT, 
state-wide responsibilities, salary range $3600 
to $4320. 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK CONSULT- 
ANT, state-wide responsibilities, salary range 
$3600 to $4320. 

EIGHT PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL CASE 
WORKERS, salary range $3000 to $3480. 
Must be fully qualified. Address: Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 900 Bauch Building, Lansing, 
Michigan, 


CASE WORKERS AND SUPERVISORS for 
Church agencies and institutions. Various po- 
sitions throughout the country. Write: Divi- 
sion of Welfare, National Lutheran Council, 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR: Jewish multiple 
function agency. Salary range $3600-$4500. 
8490 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER: Mature woman with long 
experience family case work, child guidance, 
Jewish Settlement House, desires interesting 
and responsible position. Vicinity New York 
preferred, other localities considered. $511 
Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, 2 years experience case- 
worker, 2 years experience industry, seeks po- 
sition as caseworker, intake interviewer, per- 
sonnel worker, related fields, before graduate 


study. 8495 Survey. 


Survey. 


TANT SUPERINTENDENT, HOUSE- 
ASTASTER, or HEAD. SUPERVISOR inter: 
tested in endent Children’s Institution or 
Home School for Boys, Expert experience in 
Child care. General recreation program and 
crafts. Administration ability. Available soon. 
8500 Survey. 


COUPLE: Husband, highly experienced music 
teacher, various instruments, well known violin 
pedagogue and orchestra conductor, musicolo- 
gist, also experienced social work, education, 
organization, etc. Wife, capable, versatile 
woman, experienced pastry cook and baker, 
formerly employed large East Coast University. 
Desire suitable positions. Go anywhere, pre- 
ferred West Coast. European-American back- 
ground, American citizens. 8492 Survey. 
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DIRECTOR OR SUPERVISOR: 15 years ex- 
perience multiple service case supervision, 


teaching and surveys. Author. Specialist in.*. 


i i lf; Graduate NCSSS; 
amy 200 ee bet ASW) AUPE 
Bar Association. 8504 Survey. 


NEGRO WOMAN, professionally trained, 10 
years’ experience as case worker in Public, 
Poy and 5 ee ate are 

. Employed now. - 
i nat perth TSth. Desires position in East or 
Mid-West. 8506 Survey. . ta 


New HARPER BOOKS 


for Survey Readers 


SMALL 
COMMUNITIES 
IN ACTION — 


Stories of Citizen Programs at Work 
By JEAN AND JESS OGDEN 


Associates in Adult Education 
University of Virginia 


Citizens of every small community will welcome this 
book for its direct and practical value to the vitality 
and progress of their own community. These stories 
furnish heartening evidence of how communities can 
help themselves through the efforts of their own citi- 
zens. They offer a wealth of programs, embracing polit- 
ical, economic, educational and-health activities, which 
have proved feasible and constructive in varied locali- 
ties and which can be readily adopted by other com- 
munities. “Skeptics say it takes a war to wake up 
democracy and that peace sets it slumbering. But Jess 
and Jean Ogden and other ‘pioneers’ from New York to 
Les Angeles, are proving that democracy can be as 
vividly alive today as ever it was on the road to vic- 
tory.”"—This Week Magazine. $3.00 


THE FUTURE OF 
HOUSING 


By CHARLES ABRAMS 


Author of “Revolution in Land” 


A nationally known authority on housing here makes 
the most comprehensive study of the entire housing 
problem currently available. He discusses fully and 
‘clearly the question of home ownership and home 
building, the operation of the real estate ond. con- 
struction industries. the conflict between governmeni 
ar controland private interests. Recent and current public 
; housing programs are analyzed together with a state- - 
ment of the author's own program for public and 
private. housing reform in the immediate future. “I 
found. this—for the layman—the most interesting analy- 
sis of all the factors involved, social, economic, political, 
and humanitarian, of ‘any book on the subject I have 
read.”—Virginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service. $5.00 


MASS 
PERSUASION 


The Social Psychology of a War Bond 
Drive 


By ROBERT K. MERTON 


Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 


Everyone concerned about the psychological dangers 
of mass appeals will find this a highly instructive and 
revealing study. It is an astonishing and alarming 
account—as an example of radio persuasion—of an 
intensive campaign carried on over the radio by Kate 
Smith. Out of a thorough analysis of the reactions, 
attitudes and results secured from this drive comes this 
book to supply a warning as to how such techniques 
might readily be deflected to anti-social purposes. 


ACTION 
FOR UNITY. 


By GOODWIN WATSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


This is the first book to set forth for the guidance of 
interested groups in all communities the programs of 
action which have been successfully used in selected 
localities to work against racial, cultural and religious 
discriminations. Here are striking discoveries and sug- 
gestions that will open up a fresh understanding of the 
problems involved. This ~ study embodies the. report’ of 
the Planning Survey of the Committee on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress. $2.00 


SOCIAL INSIGHT 
through =—yv 
SHORT STORIES 


By JOSEPHINE STRODE 


Author of “Introduction to Social Case Work,” etc. 


Here is a notable collection of 26 short stories by such 
distinguished authors as Edna Ferber, Susan Glaspell, — 
Somerset Maugham, Katherine Mansfield, William Saro- 
yan, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, carefully selected for 
their human insight in typical social situations. Living - 
substance in artistic form, these stories provide valuable 
supplemental material to enrich courses in sociology. 
psychology, social work, guidance, education,’ and 
social administration. Students. teachers and prac- 
tictioners will gain fresh inspiration and increased 
understanding of human values and relationships from 
these stories. ~— ae . $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. : 


